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B  U  LLETIN 


T1  IK  (‘?<(“CKtiv(‘  olliccrs  i  11(1  tlic  stair  of  tiu*  Pan  Ann'ricaii  rnion 
(‘.\t(‘n(l  their  IVlieitations  totlie  llonorahle  lioliert  Li;nsin>;, 
wlio,  l)v  his  appoint ineiit  as  Secri'tai  v  of  State  of  tin*  Knited 
States,  Ix'eoiiH's  e\  ollieio  eliainnan  of  the  jfoveniinj'  Ixiard 
of  this  international  or>;anix,at ion.  'I'Ih'  most  important  and  cer¬ 
tainly  tlie  imicp’.e  ('x  ollieio  r(‘s|)onsihilily  wliieh  devohx's  upon  any 
(’ahinet  oHieer  of  tlie  l’nit(‘d  States  is  that  which  makes  the  Seer<‘- 
tary  of  State  tlie  presidini;  oHie(‘r  of  tin*  eont rollin';  body  of  tlie  Pan 
American  I'nion.  Tin*  fact  that  tliis  hoard  is  composed  of  the 
pleni|)ot(‘ntiaries  of  twenty-oiu*  nations,  I  liat  is,  tlie  amhassadors  and 
ministers  of  th<‘  twenty  Katin  American  countries  and  tlx*  Secretary 
"f  State*  of  the  rnited  States  r<‘presentinj;  an  all  American  |)opula- 
tion  of  oiH*  hundred  and  ninety  millions  makes  it  an  inti'inat ional 
hoard  which  has  no  eoimterpart  in  tin*  world,  hut  which  has  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  most  direct  hearing  upon  tlx*  peace,  eomnx'rec*, 
and  diplomacy  not  only  of  the  Western  Ilemisplx'ii*  hut  of  the  entire 
wi'ild,  S(‘eretary  and  ('hairman  Kansiiif;  eonx*s  to  this  new  oHiee, 
howev<'r,  with  a  re'inarkahh*  training;  and  with  all  those  (lualifieations 
which  insure*  his  heine  a  worthy  suee(*ssor  of  his  nunx*rous  distin- 
^•uislx*(l  pr<*(h*e«*ssors. 


IIKSICNATION  ()!■  S  KCK  KT.\I{  Y  OK  ST.VTK  »I{V.VX. 

On  dune*  !»,  wlx*n  this  issue*  of  the*  Bulletin  went  to  ))r(*ss,  lion. 
William  d(*nnin<;s  Bryan.  S(*er(*tary  of  State  of  the*  rnited  .State*s. 
r(*si<;ne*(l  from  tlx*  ('ahinet  of  Pre*si(h*nt  Wilson.  As  the*  S(*eretary  of 
.State  of  the*  I’nited  Stat(*s  is  (*\  ollieio  eliainnan  of  the*  eovi'inin^ 
hoard  of  the*  Pan  American  I'nion.  this  action  automatically  se*v(*r(*(l 
his  oHieinl  eonn(*etion  with  this  int(*rnati()nal  organization.  It  is 
therefore*  littinj;  that  th(*r(*  should  he*  some  (*.\pr(*ssion  from  its 
(*\(*entive*  ofrie(*rs  and  staff  of  th(*ir  fe*(*lin<;  on  the  (x*easion  of  his 
r(*tir(*nx*nt. 

For  a  little*  over  two  years  Mr.  Bryan  ])r(*si(h*(l  with  uniform  re*<;n- 
la.ritv  and  wh()h*-h(*art(*(l  (h*votion  to  his  (luti(*s  at  the*  re*'rnlar  monthlv 
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meetings  of  the  governing  hoard  and  supervisory  eominittee  and  the 
other  important  committees  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  of  which  he 
was  a  mend)er. 

When,  moreover,  the  Director  (h'nerul  or  the  Assistant  Director 
had  any  business  to  transact  with  him  as  chairman  of  the  hoard,  he 
invariably  show(‘d  keen  interest  in  what  was  submitted  to  him  and 
was  always  ready  to  take  the  necessary  action.  He  followed  closely 
the  regular  work  of  the  office  and  gave  that  encouragement  to  its 
executive  ofliccrs  which  proved  his  sym])athy  with  their  resjionsibili- 
ties.  He  was  a  most  scrujiulous  »»bserver  of  the  international  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  never  in  any  way,  either  in  the 
meetings  of  the  governing  board  or  in  his  association  as  chairman  with 
the  executive  oflicers,  showcal  any  desire  t(»  exercise  greater  authority 
than  the  Latin  American  ambassadors  and  ministei's  who  were  the 
other  membei's  of  the  board.  He  rec<»gnized  that  the  strength  and 
life  of  the  organization  depended  upon  the  fact  that  each  one  of  the 
Latin  American  Republics  has  the  same  interest  and  authority  in  its 
administration  as  has  the  United  vStates. 

His  uniform  kindness,  courtesy,  and  affability,  as  w('ll  as  his  warm 
sympathy — characteristics  which  he  manifested  in  dealing  not  only 
with  his  fellow  members  of  the  board  but  with  the  ('xecutive  oflicers 
and  stall’  of  the  Pan  American  lAiion  are  cpialities  which  will  always 
be  remembered  by  those  who  came  in  c<»ntact  with  him. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  Mr.  Bryan’s  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Pan  Americanism,  for  it  is  so  well  known  that  it  requires  no  emphasis. 
Beginning  with  his  journey  around  South  America,  which  he  made 
nearly  six  years  ago.  In*  has  ever  since — both  in  private  and  oflicial 
life — shown  the  dec])est  interest  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  ami  in  the  development  of  the  closest  ties 
possible  of  friendship  and  commerce  between  them  and  the  I’nited 
States.  In  ('very  utt('rance  he  has  made,  either  as  Secretary  of  State 
or  as  chairman  of  the  governing  board,  he  has  indicated  a  sincere 
desire  to  develop  that  kind  of  Pan  Anu'rican  solidarity,  comity,  and 
mutual  relationship  which  will  always  jireserve  peace,  ])rosperity,  and 
good  understanding  among  all  the  American  nations.  In,  tlu'refore, 
Mr.  Bryan’s  severance  of  his  official  connections  with  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  the  executive  oliicei's  and  staff  extend  to  him  their  sincere 
appreciation  of  his  services  as  chairman  of  its  governing  board  and 
best  wislu's  for  his  happiness  and  welfare  in  the  future. 


SECRETARY  m’aDOo’s  LETTER  (JF  FAREWELL  TO  THE  DELEOATES  OF 
THE  FINANCIAL  CONGRESS. 

The  Hon.  \V.  G.  McAdoo,  S(*cretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  jiresiding  officer  of  the  Pan  American  Idnancial  Con¬ 
ference,  which  convi'iied  in  Washington  May  24  to  May  2!),  1915, 


Plioto  hy  HAiTie-Kwintr 


HON.  ROBERT  LANSING, 


who  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State  by  President  Wilson  to  succeed  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan 
By  virtue  of  IhisoHiceMr.  Lansing  becomes  chairman,  ex  ofhcio,  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pai 
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and  ill  wliicli  n'lircsiMitativcs  for  IN  of  tlu*  Latin  Amoricaii  K<‘|)iil)lii-s 
nu't  in  confonMico  with  l•(‘|)I•(‘S('nt at ivi's  of  the  financial  and  coin- 
nu'rcial  intiai'sts  of  tin*  Lnitcd  Stati's,  has  addii'ssc'd  a  h'ttc'r  of  farc- 
w('ll  t.o  th(‘  Latin  American  dclc>;at(“s  on  tlicir  (h'parturi'  from  tliis 
coimtrv.  Kxpressino  Ins  belief  in  tlu'  important  ri'snlts  attained 
hv  the  e.onf(‘r(Mie('.  Si'cretarv  MeAdoo  su<;<;ests  the  eontinuanee  of 
these  eonferenei's.  nu'etinj;  annually  at  sonu'  eonvi'iiient  plae<'. 
\Vashin<;t(>n  is  presimted  hv  tin*  Seeri'tarv  as  perliaps  tlie  most 
suitahh*  of  siieli  place's.  Mr.  MeAdoo  warmly  indorsc'd  the  ri'|)ort 
of  the  eommittc'e  on  uniform  legislation  of  the  financial  conference'  in 
its  re'ceiinmeneliitiem  that  inte'rnatiemal  hiofi  e-eunmissiems  em  unifetrm 
le'<;islatie)n  he  e-reate'e!  in  all  the  Pan  Ame'rie'an  e'eumtrie's  anel  sujjjje'sts 
a  jeiint  me'etinji  eif  all  tlu'se'  e'eunmissinns  at  sernu'  suitalde  plae'e  em 
Xeivemher  1  e»f  tliis  year.  Iluenos  Aire's,  in  the  jueljiment  e»f  the 
Se*e*re'tary.  mi<;lit  he  e-lmsen  fe>r  sue-li  a  jeiint  nu'etin*!.  In  eireler  that 
the'  lii<;h  eennmi.ssiems  may  Inive'  tlie*  status  tei  wliie'h  their  impeirtanee 
anel  elijjnity  e'lititle*  the'in.  Mr.  Me'Aeloee  siij^fie'-sts  that  the  minister  eif 
linane-e'  in  e'ae-h  e'euintry  shemlel  himse'lf  ae-e-ejit  the  chairmanship  eif 
the  e'emimissiem  feir  his  e'emntry.  lie  eiffers  em  hehalf  eif  the  Tnite'el 
State's  te)  ae-e-e'pt  tlie  e-liairmansliip  e>f  tlu'  eemimissiem  feir  tlie  I’nite'el 
State's.  In  his  jueljime'iit  if  this  is  eleme  in  all  the  eemntrie's  the'  e'etm- 
mi.ssiems  will  at  emee  liave  a  pre'stijjje'  anel  eli<;nity  whie-li  will  aelel 
mue'h  te»  tlu'ir  e'fre'etiveiu'ss.  lie  ur<;e's  the  immeeliate'  eu<;anization 
of  tlu'se  e-emimissiems  anel  the'  appeeintme'iit  e>f  memhers  anel  see'ie'- 
tarie's  i;ene'ral.  Mr.  Me'Aeleiet  ur<;e's  the'  ee>nt inuane'e'  eif  the'  ‘'letup 
eemimittees  as  permanent  afieneies.  The'se  firemp  eemimittee's 
we're  e-reate'el  by  the  finane-ial  e-emfere'iiee'  fetr  hanellin*'  the  s|)e'e'ial 
intere'sts  etf  e'ae'h  eemntry  anel  were  eetmpetse'el  etf  the  eU'h'j'ate's  from 
the  partie-ular  e-eiuntry  anel  se'h'e-te'el  eh'h'j'ate's  fremi  the'  I’niteel  State's. 
In  his  lette'r  etf  fare'we'll  the'  Se'cretary  etf  the  'Preasury  lays  psirtie-ular 
e'lnphasis  em  the  “  imperative  lU'e'e'ssity  fetr  the  pretmpt  ('stahlishme'iit 
etf  iiH'rease'el  anel  impretve'el  steamship  e'emmuinie'at ietn  he'twe'en  the 
h'aeliiift:  petrts  etf  Setuth  America  anel  the'  Lnite'el  State's,”  which  in  the 
unanimetus  etpinietn  etf  the  cetnfe'reneH'  was  etf  vital  impetrt aiu'e.  lie 
infetrms  the  ele'le*<rate's  that  “a  hill  was  intreteluce'el  in  the' last  (’etnjrre'ss 
etf  the  Lnite'e!  State's  anel  almeist  he'e'ame  a  law  authetrizinj;  the' 
(letvernment  etf  the  Lnite'el  State's,  uneh'r  e-ertain  pre'se-rilte'el  e'etnelitietns, 
tet  e'stahlish  ste'amship  line's  tet  Setuth  America,”  anel  says  further  that 
eletuhtle'ss  the'  (’etiif're'ss  at  its  fetrtlu'etmini'  se'ssietn  in  De'e-emlte'i’, 
lillo,  will  {'ive'  re'iu'we'el  e'etnsieleratietn  tet  this  impetrtant  matte'r.” 
Mr,  McAeletet  re'epie'sts  suj'f'estietns  anel  infetrmatietn  re'i'arelinj;  the' 
e'stahlishment  etf  such  line's  fretm  the  elele'fiate's  etf  eae-h  e*etuntrv. 

In  aelelitietn,  the'  Se'e-re'tarv  etf  the  Tre'asurv  suhinits  tet  the  elepartiii" 
elele'<;ate's  a  h'tter  fretm  the  Petstmaster  (leiii'ral  etf  the  Lnite'el  State's 
renewing;  the'  etffe'r  etf  the  Lnite'el  State's  etf  a  re'e-iprete-al  2-e'ent  h'tte'r 


IION.  WII.MAM  IMIILl.II'S, 

I'liird  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  the  I  niletl  States,  who  is  chairman,  ex  ollicio.  of  the  execiili- 1 
committee  of  the  Secotnl  I’an  American  Scientific  Congress. 
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postacjo  rate  in  aU  the  Republics,  where  this  rate  does  not  now  apply, 
and  also  for  the  iinjirov'ement  and  extension  of  the  money-order  and 
parcels-post  system. 


THE  SECOND  PAN  A.MERICAX  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS. 

The  achievement  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  creatin';  a  sentiment 
of  Pan  American  solidarity,  of  fellowship  and  common  interest  amonj; 
the  Republics  of  the  WesU'm  Hemisphere,  was  cordially  admitted  by 
the  business  men  of  these  countries  during  the  Pan  American  Finan¬ 
cial  Conference  which  met  in  Washington,  1).  C.,  the  week  of  May  24, 
1915,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  the  Hon.  William  (Jibhs  McAdoo.  Another  great  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  tliis  year  for  the  feiding  of  mutual  heljifulness  to 
show  itself.  This  opjiortunitv  will  present  itself  in  the  Second  Pan 
American  Scientific  Congress  which  convenes  likewise  in  Washington, 
December  27,  1915,  to  January  S,  1916.  In  practical  appreciation 
of  the  honor  shown  by  tlie  first  congress  which  met  in  Santiago, 
('Idle,  in’19()8  in  selecting  the  capital  of  the  Imited  States  as  the  place 
of  meeting  for  the  second  congress,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  St'cretarv  of  State,  the  Pan  American  Ihiion, 
through  its  governing  board  and  its  executive  officer,  the  director 
general,  and  the  leading  scientifii;  organizations  and  men  of  science 
of  tlie  United  States  are  cordially  and  effectively  cooperating  in 
arranging  for  the  program  that  will  jiermit  the  distinguished  scien¬ 
tists  of  the  participating  countries  to  discuss  topics  of  vital  Pan 
.Vmerican  interest  and  enrich  the  field  of  pure  and  applied  science. 

The  program  is  divided  into  nine  main  sections:  1,  anthropology; 
11,  astronomy,  meteorology,  and  seismology;  111,  conservation  of 
the  sources  of  natural  wealth,  agriculture,  and  [sylviculture;  IV’, 
instruction;  V’,  engineering;  VI,  international  law,  civil  law,  and  juris¬ 
prudence;  V’ll,  mining  and  metallurgy,  geology,  and  applied  chemistry ; 
VHl,  public  health  ami  medicine;  IX,  transportation,  commerce, 
finance,  and  taxation.  In  all  of  these  main  divisions  the  Latin 
American  countries  have  made  notable  contributions,  and  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  expected  by  the  committee  on  organization,  the  executiv'e 
committee  appointed  by  the  first  congress  on  its  adjournment  in  1908, 
that  the  Latin  American  countries  will  be  well  rejiresented  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  scientific  papers  which  may  serve  the  jnirpose  of  creating  a 
better  understanding  among  tlie  participating  countiies  of  this  intel¬ 
lectual  congress  in  regard  to  their  jieojile,  history,  laws,  and  education, 
their  resouices,  industries,  and  commerce.  Tlie  organization  oflices 
of  the  congress  are  established  in  the  beautiful  building  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  through  the  courtesy  of  the  governing  board,  which 
authorizi'd  the  director  general,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  request  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  serve 


I'hDto  (»y  Harris-Kwinjr. 

GEORGE  T,  SUMMERLIN, 


Chared  d'afraires  of  ttie  United  States  at  SantiaRO,  Cliile.  UtirinR  tlie  temporary  at)sence  of  Ambas¬ 
sador  Henry  I’.  Kletcher,  Mr.  Summerlin,  the  first  secretary  of  the  eml)assy.  is  discliarRinR  the  duties 
of  charRfi  d’alTaires.  Mr.  Summerlin  was  Itorn  in  Ravville.  I.a.,  in  1872.  He  received  his  early  edu¬ 
cation  in  private  schools,  studied  at  the  Louisiana  .‘state  University,  and  then  entered  the  United 
States  Military  .\cademy  at  West  Point.  He  Rradttated  from  here  in  18%  and  received  a  commission 
as  .second  lieutenant,  .\fter  seven  years’  service,  durim;  which  time  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
he  resigned  from  the  .\rmy  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service.  In  IftlO  he  was  appointed  second  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  embassy  at  Tokyo  and  the  following  year  was  transferred  to  Peking.  In  1914  he  was 
named  .secretary  of  the  legation  at  Santiago,  Chile,  and  later  upon  the  elevation  of  that  mission  to 
the  rank  of  emliassy  .Mr.  Summerlin  was  correspondingly  promoterl. 
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till'  coiijin'ss  as  its  s(*cr(‘tarv  <x»'ii('ral.  No  nu'iiilu'i'  of  llit'  <‘\('cut ivc 
commit tc(“  is  mon*  (Ua'ply  iiitcrcstcal  in  tin*  success  of  tliis  jjatlicriii^  of 
l*aM  AiiK'iican  scientists  ami  puhlicists  than  its  chairman,  tin*  Hon, 
William  Phillii)s.  Assistant  S('cr(‘tar\  of  State  of  tin*  I’niti'd  State's. 
Mr.  Phillips,  a  <;ra(luatc  of  Harvard  I’nive'isit y.  is  r('^cnt  and  secretary 
of  the  cor|)oration  of  that  imive'isity.  The  assistant  si'crctarv  of  the 
con<rrcss  is  Dr.  (lien  la'vin  S\vi^>;<'tt.  who  has  heen  five'll  leave  of 
ahsc'iiee'  hy  his  university,  the  I'niversity  of  'ri'iim'sse'c.  to  accept  this 
post.  From  the  seeretai  v  jii'iieral’s  olliee  copies  of  tlu'  pn'liminaiv 
projrram  in  Fnjilish.  .Spanish,  and  Poituj^uese  are*  now  la'in*;  maih'd 
to  all  of  the'  participatin';  countries.  Additional  copies  may  la*  had 
on  r<'(|uest  to  the  secretary  j;eneral  of  the  Pan  Ameiiean  .Seii'iitihe 
('onj;r('ss.  care'  of  tlu*  Pan  American  Hnion.  Washinj;t<*n.  1).  ('. 


TMIHTKKXTM  A  N  X  I  VKI{SA  l{  V  OF  Cl  BAX  I  X  DKFKX  DF.XCK. 

('nha  eeh'hrati'd  tin'  thirtei'iith  anniversary  of  its  existenei'  as  an 
independi'iit  Kepuhlie  on  May  ‘JO.  101.').  and  iti  eomi)limentarv  reeoj;- 
nition  of  thi'  spirit  of  pro<;ri‘ss  and  develo|)m('nt  eharaeti*ristie  of  tin* 
island  H<'])nhlie.  President  Wilson  eahh'd  the  followin';  messaj;<'  of 
felicitation  to  Presieh'Ut  Mi'iioeal  at  Hahana; 

ll  iiives  me  frreat  |)leasure  to  extend  to  your  excellency  and  to  tlie  Cnlian  |)eo|)le 
cordial  fireetiiifrs  on  this  anniversary  oi  the  independence  oi  t'liha. 

'rite  steady  j;rowt!i  of  ('nha  in  its  soeiti!  ami  economic  (h'velo|)- 
im'iit  relleets  thi'  vi<;or  tind  jtowt'r  of  tlu'  ('uhtin  peojtle.  tind  the 
liink  which  the  country  oeeujties  ainon<;  the  Americiin  nations  is 
jinotlier  e\])ression  of  its  energy  and  ))roduetivity.  Although  ('nha 
has  the  distinction  of  ht'inj;  the  youngest  with  hut  otic  I'xeeption  of 
the  Anit'riean  Kepuhlies.  in  the  hrief  jx'riod  of  its  indeitendi'iit  life 
it  liiis  iilrcjidy  shown  reimirkahh'  proort'ss.  d'lu'  country  has  de- 
vi'lopt'd  social  atid  edueatiotnd  institutions  to  a  hij;h  sttindard.  while 
from  tin  economic  standpoint  the  rich  jtrodiietion  of  its  natural  ri'- 
sourees  has  justly  won  for  it  the  title  of  the  "Pearl  of  tlu'  Wt'st 
Indies."  It  is  hut  aj)propriate  that  (’uha  ei'lehrati'd  this  mi'inoiahle 
dat('  in  its  history  with  a  series  of  elahorate  ceremonies,  and  the 
hrilliant  state  diniu'r  which  was  <;iven  at  Washington  hy  Sr.  Dr. 
('arlos  Mamu'l  de  ('espedes.  the  ('uhan  minister  to  the  I’luti'd  States, 
is  worthy  of  sj)eeial  mi'iition.  'Phis  notahle  function  was  held  in  tin* 
beautiful  Hall  of  the  Amerieus  of  the  Pan  Anu'rieaii  I'ldon  Buildin<;. 
The  three  crystal  ehand('li('rs  with  the  myriads  of  elist<'nine  pendants 
wi're  daz/.linj;  in  their  illumination,  whih*  the  elahorati'  decorations, 
eonsi^tinj;  of  hamu'rs.  national  emhh'ins.  towi'rinj;  palms,  and  rare 
fraj;rant  blooms.  eond)ined  to  make  tlu*  si'ttine  a  most  littine  oiu'. 
'riu*  eui'sts  included  tlu'  Secretary  of  State  of  tlu'  Tnited  .States  and 
Mrs.  Bryan,  tin*  diplomatic  corps.  Cahim't  oflieials.  lu-ominent  ri'i)re- 


Pliototrra^li  hy  Hnnix-KwiiiK- 

|)!{.  (il.KN  I.K\  IN  s\vi<:(;ktt, 

Assistunl  swnMary  of  tho  StH*oiul  Pan  American  ScicTiiilir  (’on^Tess.  Dr. 
S\vi^'j;ett  is  professor  of  romance  lanj'uanes  ai  ihe  I’niversity  of  Tennessee 
and  has  been  ^rranfed  leave  of  absence  l)y  his  institution  assist  in  the 
or;;anization  of  this  conLTes>. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION, 


sentativ(‘s  (»f  circlos,  the  executive  ollieers  of  the  Pan 

Americun  rnion,  the  meinhers  of  the  distinguished  ('uhan  delegation 
to  the  Pan  American  Kinaneial  Conferenei',  the  staff  of  the  Cuban 
Lt'gation,  and  a  nuinlxu-  of  (ftlier  ])eo])le  promiiuuit  in  social  circles 
of  the  ca])ital. 


KinrUN  OF  EX-SENATOR  BURTON  FROM  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

As  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  goes  to  press,  lion.  Theodore  E.  Bur¬ 
ton,  former  United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  on  the  steamer  Verdi,  which  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  on  June  2oth.  The  Senator  reports  that  he  has 
visited  all  the  countries  as  jdanned  in  his  original  itinerary  and  has 
had  a  most  successful  and  enjovahle  trip. 


I  NITFU*  .STATES  .SCHOLARSIIIl’S  FOR  VENEZUEI.A. 

('(uigratulations  are  due  to  Hon.  Preston  McGoodwin,  the  Ihiited 
States  minister  to  Venezuela,  for  the  success  of  his  efforts  in  bringing 
into  closer  and  more  intimate  association  the  two  countries.  Since 
his  residence  at  ('aracas,  Minister  Mc(i(»odwin  has  been  untiring  in 
his  labors  to  promote  better  understanding  through  a  broader 
exchange  of  social  and  commercial  activities.  As  a  result  of  these 
efforts  the  minister  has  succeeded  in  impressing  upon  the  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  of  the  United  States  the  importance  of 
closer  educational  relations  with  Venezuela,  and  now  comes  the 
announcement  that  !>1  of  the  best  of  these  institutions  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  offer  free  scholaiships  to  students  from  that 
country.  The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  accepted  the  offer,  and 
it  is  expected  that  200  students  from  the  several  States  of  that  coun¬ 
try  will  matriculate  this  fall  in  vari(tus  institutions  of  learning  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  press  of  Venezuela  is 
unanimous  in  its  expressions  of  ajipreciation  of  this  genuiin^  mani¬ 
festation  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  while  in  the 
latter  country  then*  is  a  d(*ep  feeling  of  gratification  at  the  prospect 
of  having  larg(*  numbers  of  students  from  the  countries  of  (Yntral  and 
South  Anu'rica  in  its  schools  and  colleg(*s.  The  importances  of  such 
a  movement  in  the  development  of  closer  rc'lations  with  these  coun¬ 
tries  can  not  he  ov'erestimaU'd,  since  few  factors  are  as  iidluential  in 
promoting  a  true  Pan  Am(*rican  spirit  as  those  of  Latin  American 
students  receiving  tlnsir  isducation  in  the  Unite'd  .States. 


e-OMMERCTAI-  ARBITRATION  WITH  AROENTINA. 

The  suggestion,  first  made  at  the  Pan  American  Financial  ('on- 
fereiice  by  the  d<*legation  from  Argi'iitina,  Drs.  R.  ('.  Aldao  and 
.S.  II.  Pearson,  of  a  jdan  for  the  arbitration  of  commercial  disputes 
was  fully  discussed  hetw<‘en  lhes<*  gentlemen  and  a  committei*  desig- 
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imlc'd  I)}'  tlu‘  (’liaiiilM'r  of  ('oininorco  of  tho  Ignited  Stato-s.  As  a 
r<‘suU  of  this  discussion  the  Aroontiiic  dtdeoates  carry  i)ack  to  Argen¬ 
tina  a  |)lan  of  arbitration  coinj)lete  in  details.  This  plan  contem¬ 
plates  arbitration  under  the  suj)ervision  of  the  Buenos  Aires  ('hamb(*r 
of  ('ommerce  and  the  Chamber  of  ('ommerce  of  tin*  United  States, 
each  undertaking;  to  or<;anize  an  administrative  cojiimittee  on  arbi¬ 
tration.  There  will  be  a  list  of  at  least  .‘lO  arl)itratoi's  divided  into 
two  sections,  one  section  beinj;  selected  by  each  chamber  with  the 
approval  of  the  other.  Questions  of  quality  of  merehandise,  com- 
pliance  with  orders,  damages  for  inadequate  j)acking,  and  the  like, 
will  come  before  the  arbitrators.  'Phe  inauguration  of  this  plan  in 
.Vrgentina  it  is  e.\])ected  will  be  followed  by  similar  ))lans  for  other 
(countries. 

I.ECTI  KEK  E.  M.  XEWMAX  IX  LATIN  A.MEKICA. 

The  generous  response  which  lectures  and  travel  talks  on  the 
countries  of  Central  and  South  Ameilca  have  met  in  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  increasing  interest  in  Ban  American  affairs 
has  encouraged  Mr.  E.  M.  Newman,  a  well-known  lecturer  in  the 
United  States,  to  make  a  careful  tour  of  those  countries  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  gathering  first-hand  inforniatioir  and  securing  an  intei'esting 
collection  of  photographs  for  a  series  of  lectures.  Mr.  Newman  sailed 
early  in  April  and  will  be  gone  about  si.x  months.  In  his  travels  he 
will  visit  the  countries  of  (\‘ntral  America,  pass  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  then  proceed  down  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
crossing  the  .(Vndes  into  Argentina  and  returning  to  the  United  States 
via  the  east  coast.  Mr.  Newman  will  visit  the  various  points  of 
interest  en  route  in  addition  to  stops  at  the  capitals  and  principal 
cities. 

AX  Al.I.  UOUXl)  ACIIIEVEMEXT  PUIZE. 

The  second  annual  awartl  of  the  All  Round  Achievement  Prize, 
given  yearly  by  John  Barri'tt,  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  to  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  of  Dartmouth 
College,  was  won  by  C.  E.  Griflith,  jr.  The  recipient  of  this  honor 
is  chosen  by  members  of  the  three  upper  classes  and  the  student 
is  elected  who,  in  the  opinion  of  his  fellow-students,  gives  the 
greatest  promise  of  becoming  a  factor  in  the  outside  world  through 
Ids  character,  scholarship,  physical  (pialifications,  personal  popularity, 
leadership,  and  usefulness  as  a  man  among  men.  The  candidate 
receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  has  his  name  engravetl  on  the 
silver  cup  which  remains  as  a  permanent  po.ssession  of  the  college 
and  receives  an  ajipropriate  medal  beai’ing  on  it  Dartmouth  College, 
his  own  name,  class,  and  the  words,  “For  all  round  achievement.” 
Mr.  Barrett  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  class  of  fSS9. 


NA'ri'KK  was  arrayed  in  all  the  l)cauti(“s  of  sprinjitime;  a  pleas¬ 
ant  l)reez('  had  haiiished  tin*  elouds  and  the  afternoon  sun 
st*nt  forth  its  hrij;htest  rays;  the  hn^les  of  marines  sonmhal 
and  hands  played:  nniforins  of  men  and  hamlsonn*  ‘jowns  id’ 
ladies  of  many  lands  h'lit  eolorine  to  an  active:  seem*.  Delegates  from 
practically  ev(*ry  nation  of  the  Western  Ilemisphen*  \v(*n*  eml)arkin<f 
on  the  Mdiijioii'ir  for  a  sail  down  tin*  Potomac  to  pay  tril)ut«*  to  tin* 
immortal  Washinj;ton.  Knh*rs  and  pot«Mitates  n*i)resentin<i  many 
fon*i<;n  powers  had  i)erfornn*d  similar  homa<;(*,  but  probably  never 
hefon*  had  tin*  p(*oph*s  of  so  many  difl'er<*nt  eonntries  journey(*d  to- 
<;<*ther  to  historic  Mount  V(*rnon.  The  very  nann*  of  tin*  ship  u|)on 
which  they  sailed  linkt*d  the  past  with  the  |)resent,  while  tin*  int(*r- 
minolino  of  peoples  prophesied  for  future  <;em*rations  a  better  ae- 
<piaintane(*  and  closer  ties  than  the  nations  of  tin*  Americas  have  <*vt*r 
«*njoved. 

Thus  was  practically  l)<*oun  a  tour  that  may  he  epoeh-makino  in 
importane(*;  its  luemhers  w(*n*  tin*  delegates  to  the  Pan  American 
Financial  ('onferenei*  which  assemhhal  in  Washington  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  I’nited  State's  (lovermm'iit.  and  of  which  tin*  S<*eretarv  of 
the  Treasury,  lion.  William  (1.  MeAdoo,  played  a  leading  role.  These* 
fetreion  re*pre*se*ntative*s  were*  seeem  te*  stiirt  eeii  a  twee  we*e*ks'  tenir  eef  le*ael- 
ino  Ame*rie*an  e*itie*s.  ami  the*  sheert  sail  een  the  Peetenuae*  wees  in  reality 
a  prehnle*.  tee  the*  longer  jenirin'y;  it  was  the*  first  time*  the'  ele*le*<iate*s 
e*nje>ye'el  the*  e*\pe*rie*ne*e'  e>f  traveling  teeocther  as  the*  Xatieen's  <;ue*sts. 

'riie  e*ennple*te*el  je)urne*y  neew  passe*s  inte»  histeu  v:  it  mi<;ht  he*  well 
termeel  a  triumphant  teeur,  feer  the  memhe*rs  eef  the*  party  were  every¬ 
where  re*.e*eive*el  with  a  e*e)reliality  that  e*e)ulel  met  he'  mistake*!!;  hut  a 
sheert  magazine  artie*le  e*an  aim  merely  tee  e*hre)uie*le*  a  few  e»f  the* 
many  iut;*re*stino  feature's  rather  than  enter  intee  eletails.  d're'asurv 
eedieials  whe)  arran<ie*el  the  trij)  eh*se'rve*  much  e*re*elit.  feu*  a  wiser  e*he)ie*e* 
in  hh*uelin<;  e*itie*s  anel  se*e*tiems  eef  e*e)untrv  eeeulel  luive*  se*!ire*e*ly  been 
maeie,  e-eensielerino  the*  fae*t  tluit  eenly  aheeiit  twee  weeks  were*  available 
feu*  the*  purpe)se*.  Many  e*itie*s  eether  than  theese*  visite'el  were*  anxieeus 
te>  i'ute*rtain  anel  heene)!*  the*  Latin  Ame*iie*an  visiteers,  hut  lae*k  eef  time 
preve*nte*el  a  meu*e*  e*xte*nele*el  itinenirv. 
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liy  William  A.  Kt'i<l,  I’an  American  I'nioii  Slalf. 


IN  FRONT  OF  INDEPENDENCE  HALL,  PHILADELPHIA. 


This  picturp  shows  .somp  of  the  delegates  at  one  of  the  most  historic  buil<lings  in  the  United  States.  Otlier  delegates  are  stiil  within  the  edifice  interested  in  tlie  numerous  precious 
reiics  of  coioniui  days,  many  of  which  are  there  preserved.  The  gentleman  with  tlie  heard,  near  the  center  of  tlie  picture,  is  Mayor  l!lanketil>urg,  wtio  lionored  the  guests  in 
many  ways. 


A  Fl.AC:  FOR  PAN  AMERICA. 

An  interteting  incident  of  tlie  tour  of  the  delegates  to  the  I’an  American  Financial  Conference  occurred 
in  Philadelphia,  when  the  parly  visiter!  the  old  home  of  Uetsy  Ross,  who,  during  the  Revolu- 
[  tionary  War,  made  the  (lag  which  was  suhserjuently  olhcially  adopted  as  the  emblem  of  the  United 
.''tates  of  America.  A  great-granddaughter  of  Rets}'  Ro.ss,  Miss  Sarah  Wil.son,  presented  to  the  repre- 
'  seiilative  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tre.tsury  of  the  United  States  the  flag  pictured  above,  with  the 
suggestion  that  it  be  adopted  as  the  commercial  emlilem  of  all  the  countries  composing  the  Pan 
f  .\meriam  Union.  The  flag  bears  a  single  blue  star  on  its  white  silk  field,  and  is  Itordered  With  blue 
I  silk  fringe.  In  conformity  with  this  suggestion  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  presented  to  e.ich  of  the 
t  delegates  a  lapel  pin  in  the  form  of  a  small  facsimile  of  this  Hag  as  a  souvenir  of  the  occ.ision. 
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Th(>  Start  was  inado  from  Washington,  the  party  leavin"  the  ca])ital 
on  the  last  day  of  May.  The  s])eeial  train  on  wliieh  they  traveled 
reaehed  X(>w  York  on  tlie  niijht  of  dime  Id.  where  the  party  dishanded. 
'Idle  tour  had  traversed  nearly  .d, ()()()  miles  of  eountry;  the  party  had 
visited  10  States,  and  had  been  entertaineil  and  hampieted  hv  12 
American  cities. 

'Pile  first  stop  after  leavinj;  Washinifton  was  made  at  Anna|)olis, 
where  the  visitors  were  shown  about  the  <;rounds  and  buildings  of 
the  Naval  Academy,  and  the  journey  then  resumed  to  Baltimore. 
'Pile  chief  feature  of  the  Monumental  city’s  entertainment  was  a  sail 
on  the  river  and  a  visit  to  old  Fort  McHenry,  a  jilace  almost  sacred 
in  American  history  by  reason  of  its  association  witli  the  production 
of  Key's  famous  jioem,  the  Star-Spaiifihal  Banner.  In  the  evenin*' 
a  firand  ban(|Uet  was  jjiven  in  honor  of  the  city's  *;uests  and  at  a 
late  liour  their  s|)ecial  train  departial  for  Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  unusual  incidents  of  the  tour  liapjieiK'd  in  Philadelidiia. 
'Phis  incident  was  a  visit  to  the  Betsy  Ross  liouse  where  Miss  Sarah 
Wilson,  tile  >;reat-<n’anddau<;hter  of  the  famous  colonial  woman  who 
made  th(>  first  I'nited  States  flai;.  presented  to  the  .Secretary  of  the 
'Preasurv.  throu<;h  Assistant  .Secretary  Peters,  a  new  silk  flag.  'Phis 
embh'in  is  pure  white  and  bears  in  its  center  a  single  blue  star;  the 
idea  of  tin*  designer'  being  to  suggest  a  new  merchant  marine  flag 
or  an  international  Pan  American  emblem. 

'Pile  public  spirited  city  executive.  Mayor  Plankiuiburg,  seized  the 
opjiortunity  and  caused  to  be  ))resented  to  each  member  of  the  delega¬ 
tion  a  small  lapel  pin  a  fac  simile  of  the  flag  given  the  Secretary  ol 
the  'Preasurv.  'Phis  little  jiin  was  worn  constantly  by  members  of 
the  party  and  it  attracted  univ(*rsal  attention,  frequently  calling 
forth  explanations  of  its  origin  and  significance. 

A  delegation  from  the  Pittsburgh  entertainment  committee  joined 
the  Pan  American  special  en  route  and  thereby  made  the  acquaintance 
of  some  of  the  Latin  Americans  before  reaching  the  city.  'Phe  latter 
w'ero  told  of  the  jdaus  of  entertainment  and  things  they  would  see 
while  guests  of  the  city.  Immediately  upon  reaching  the  station 
automobiles  conveyed  the  jiarty  to  the  Shenlev  llotid,  and  many  were 
the  comiiK'nts  of  the  visitors,  for  they  looked  upon  flowers,  society 
belles  and  the  dance,  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  instead  of  seeing  the 
smoky  city,  as  they  had  expected. 

A  day  and  a  half  in  Pittsburgh  gave  the  delegates  a  glimpse  of  the 
“world's  worksho]).”  An  early  morning  start,  was  made  to  the  great 
steel  jilants.  From  the  crude  iron  ore  the  visitors  saw  every  stage  of 
mechanical  jirocess  to  the  finished  sides  of  a  great  dreadnaught. 
'Phev  saw  tin*  world’s  largest  tube  works,  the  delicate  and  intricate 
moulding  of  glass  for  which  the  city  is  famous,  the  careful  jiickle- 
making  establishment  known  far  and  wide,  the  vast  sums  devoted  to 
educating  the  jieojile  as  evidenced  by  magnificent  structures,  and  a 


>  The  I’liiladelphh  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Tin;  KKIT  UN  TO  PITTSUUKOH,  PA. 


After  spending  a  strenuous  day  in  visiting  severul  of  the  world's  most  e.vlensive  steel  plants  at  Homestead  and  at  McKeesport,  Pa.,  the  delegates  returiK'd  to  Pittsburgh  by  boat. 
At  the  various  establishmeuts  they  were  presented  with  numerous  mementos,  and  tiiese  may  l)e  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  visitors.  The  flowers  were  given  them  by  young  ladies 
at  McKeesport. 


}'h(»to  l>y  I'lulerwiMMl  \  riMlfi'WiMxi. 

A  (iLlMPSE  INTO  ONE  OF  THE  STEEL  PLANTS  AT  HOMESTEAD,  PA. 


At  Homestead  the  visitors  spent  several  Iioiirs  in  insiM“etin(!  tlie  ttreat  steel  works,  t)ein)’  e.scortcd 
Ihrotnth  tlie  dillerenl  l)uildint!s  liy  (ieneral  ManaKer  Corey  and  tiis  assistants.  .\t  McKeesport  they 
were  similarly  lionored  l>y  Manatter  Cornelins  and  a  l)evy  of  youtiK  ladies  of  that  city.  The  re<l-hot 
steel  rail  )>icuireil  alatvcis  tint  one  of  the  many  interest  hit;  sights  shown  the  visitors. 


THE  VISIT  TO  ST.  LOl'lS. 

rpper  piclurp:  Simsfl  Inn,  a  rustic  siilmrlian  resort,  where  the  visitors  were  informally  entertained  at  an 
open-air  twilitthl  hampiel.  Center  picture:  The  city’s  new  library  biiililint;,  where  the  delegates  were 
4  invited  to  in.s|)ecl  treasures  of  art  as  well  as  a  most  interest  int;  library  syslem.  bower  picture"  <  me  of 

the  new  public  bail  limis  which  was  visited  by  the  cleleitates. 


TOl'H  OF  TIIK  FIXAXC’IAl.  KXVOVS. 


countless  array  of  otlicr  intc'rcstiiij;  si<;lits.  They  voyaijed  down  the 
Moii(Ui<;ahela  aboard  the  Suiislihit\  while  rain  poured  from  the  skies 
ill  torrents;  hut  music  aboard  and  the  marvelous  workshops  upon  the 
shores  offered  compensation  for  inclement  weather. 

Acro.ss  three  leadinjj  a<;ricultural  states.  Oliio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  tlie  visitors  were  conveyed  in  wliat  mi<;lit  be  termed  a  leisurely 
manner,  for  the  s|)ecial  train  was  not  endeavorin';  to  lireak  speed 
records  but  ratluT  to  permit  at  haist  a  bird’s-eyi*  view  of  si'ctions  of 
the  best  a};ricultural  re<;ions  of  the  country.  Here  and  there  tlie 
visitor  saw  the  comfortable  borne  of  the  Annuican  farmer,  saw  his 
wonderful  labor-savin';  machinery  in  action,  his  *;rowin*;  crops,  ami  a 
<;limps(‘  of  many  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

'Phe  arrival  of  tlie  party  in  St.  Louis  will  be  lon<;  and  delij;htfully 
remembered  by  (‘very  d(‘l(‘‘;ate.  for  piH'sideiit  or  kinj;  could  scarcely 
have  experienced  a  more  royal  entry.  Bugles  and  martial  music 
announced  the  coniinj;  of  the  visitors,  (lovernor  Major,  of  the  Stati* 
((f  Missouri,  with  his  full  staff,  llanki'd  on  either  side  by  State  troojis, 
was  at  tbe  station  to  *;r(‘et  the  Latin  Americans.  A  proc('ssion  was 
formed  and  the  march  to  the  hoti'l  b(‘f;un;  business  seemed  to  cease 
for  tbe  time,  and  younj;  and  old  filled  the  windows,  tin'  doors,  and 
even  the  iuniseto|)s.  Fla5;s  and  haiidkerchii'fs  waved  an  unusual 
wc'lcome. 

St.  Louis  paid  sp(‘cial  attention  to  showin*;  her  banks:  while  the 
governor  and  tbe  mayor,  respect ivc'ly,  spoke  of  the  State  and  the 
city  and  the  jiart  thi'v  ))lay  in  our  j;r(‘at  (‘coiiomic  develo|)ment.  A 
most  (Udi^htful  feature  of  the  entertainment  in  St.  Louis  was  the  open- 
air  banquet  tendered  the  ])arty  at  Sunset  Inn.  a  maj;nificient  suburban 
resort  about  lifti'en  miles  out  of  tbe  city.  Overlooking;  a  vast  expanse 
of  |)rosperous  country,  with  tbe  O/.arks  as  a  backj;!’!)!!!!!!,  the  evenin'; 
sun  low,  the  tinkb'  of  the  cowlx'll  in  the  distance,  the  rustic  buildin(; 
and  its  ideal  surroundin';s,  the  absence  of  full  diTss  and  formalitic's, 
w(‘re  all  fi'aturi's  that  united  to  form  a  lastiiij;  irn'inorv  of  the  ocea- 
sion.  Later  in  tin*  evening  the  arrival  of  the  ‘;ov('rnor  and  many 
ladi(‘s  of  society  j;ave  lU'w  inspiration  to  j;u(‘sts  and  hosts  alike,  and 
till'  danci's  that  followed  w(‘re  truly  int('rnational  in  character,  as  tin* 
youn*;(‘r  memlx'rs  of  tlx*  party  eagerly  participatcxl  in  tlie  lati'st  and 
most  popular  forms  of  tlie  terpsichori'an  art. 

•Vt  (’hica<;o  the  party  rec(‘ived  another  hearty  wi'lconu',  and  a 
military  (‘scort  accompanii'd  tin*  lonj;  line  of  automobili's  from  station 
to  hotel.  'Phe  windy  city  had  j;reat  marvels  of  accom|)lishment  to 
show  the  visitors.  A  formal  reception  was  tendered  by  Mayor 
Thompson,  who  receivi'd  the  mi'inbers  of  tlx'  di‘l(*j;ation  in  his  private 
ollic(‘s  in  the  city  hall.  Many  hours  wi'ii*  spent  in  motorin';  over  the 
splendid  boulevards  for  wbicb  tlx*  city  is  famous;  but  a  visit  to 
('hica<;o  would  lx*  iucom|)let('  without  a  ;;lim|)se  of  the  world's  ‘;reatest 
slau};ht(‘rhous(‘s.  A  committix'  representing;  the  A'arious  commercial 


TUB  STOCKYARDS 

In  visiting  the  stockyards  the  delegates  saw  aliout  45,'lO'l  men  engaged  in  every  phase  of  the  slaughter  and  packing 

work  approximated  46 


AT  CHICAGO. 

industry.  They  saw  230  men  butchering  animals  at  the  rate  of  105  per  hour,  and  learned  that  the  average  cost  of  Ibis 
cents  for  each  animal. 


I 


fr  X  -a, 


TllK  DKl.KGA'I  KS  AT  DKTUolT,  ^fl(■|l 


l>(‘troil  honoroil  the  visitors  from  l,alin  America  l)y  niviiiK  two  spleiulid  t)im(|Ui'ls  in  their  honor  oinl  in  eseorlitn.'  lliem  tiiront'li  several  of  llie  greatest  factories  of  tfieir  kiml  in 
the  world.  Tlie  jiictiire  s  flows  the  ileleKates  immediately  alter  inspecting  a  compiitinp-niactdne  factory  w  tio.se  products  are  of  world-wide  use.  Tlie  entire  plant  wa.s  hand¬ 
somely  decorated  for  the  occasion.  Several  of  these  ilecorations  are  shown  in  the  picture. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


organizations  escort (h1  the  visitors  on  a  sightseeing  trip  tlirough  the 
several  estahlishinents,  while  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Clnh  gav’c  a 
lunelu'on  in  their  honor.  A  series  of  formal  and  informal  Inneheons 
and  dinners  marked  the  sojourn  in  ('hieago;  these  were  given  hv  such 
leading  organizations  as  the  (’onsular  Association,  the  Association  of 
('(tmmeree,  the  Atldetie  ('luh,  and  other  important  bodies. 

l)(‘troit  proved  especially  interesting  to  the  tlelegates  as  being  the 
antomohile  manufacturing  metropolis  <tf  the  United  States.  During 
the  short  st(»p  <*f  one  day  the  party  was  entertained  by  the  Board  of 
Commerce  and  by  the  oflicials  of  several  large  commercial  plants, 
the  hankers  among  the  delegates  ludng  particularly  impressed  with 
one  factory  which  turns  out  a  most  important  computing  machine, 
wliile  the  wonderful  automobile  plants,  one  of  which  emjdoys  lo,0t)0 
workmen,  proved  spectacular  in  the  extreme  and  called  forth  many 
expressions  of  appreciation  for  such  a  vast  beehive  of  industry.  In 
Detroit’s  medicine  factories  the  visitors  saw  the  raw  products  from 
many  of  their  own  countries  turned  into  medicine  for  use  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

“Niagara  Falls,”  said  one  of  the  delegates,  “is  well  worth  the  time 
and  trouble  of  traveling  to  the  United  States  if  we  saw  and  accom¬ 
plished  nothing  else”;  and  this  gentleman’s  summing  up  of  Niagara’s 
beauties,  it  can  be  safely  said,  reflects  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
the  visitors.  This  city  of  electrical  power  development  formed  a  most 
fitting  introduction  to  Buffalo  and  Schenectady,  for  at  Niagara  the 
visitors  were  taken  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  inspect  the  plants 
that  are  sending  forth  electrical  energy  to  a  vast  number  of  cities 
and  towns  within  a  radius  of  many  miles.  They  saw  the  power  gen¬ 
erated  at  Niagara,  they  saw  it  applied  in  Buffalo,  and  at  Schenectady 
they  saw  how  the  intricate  machines  are  manufactured  that  produce 
the  wonderful  current,  now  so  important  in  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
world. 

Boston  furnished  a  fitting  climax  to  a  memorable  and  delightful 
journey.  The  intellectual  atmosphere  appealed  strongly  t(»  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  guest.s,  and  the  voice  of  the  gifted  orator.  Gov.  Walsh, 
as  well  as  that  of  Mayor  Curley,  made  them  feel  that  welcome 
was  sincere  and  friendship  genuine.  A  glimpse  of  seaside  life  at 
Bi'verly,  an  afternoon  tea  given  by  Mrs.  Phillips  and  Mrs.  Petem,  a 
reception  in  the  Italian  gardens  and  a  ride  over  the  estate  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Larz  Anderson,  a  concert  by  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  bampiet 
at  the  exclusive  Iroquois  Club,  all  combined  to  form  a  charming 
closing  scene  of  life  and  business  activity  along  a  route  that  led 
through  10  States  of  the  American  Union. 

At  all  of  the  cities  visited  the  delegates  joined  with  local  authorities 
in  discussing  problems  and  conditions  confronting  their  respective 
countries.  To  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  lion.  Andrew  J. 
Petc'rs,  fell  the  duty  of  responding  for  the  United  States,  a  task  that 


*’ourle8y  ol  Tin*  VVorltl  s  Work. 

ONK  OF  DKTKOIT’S  MARVELOUS  SIGHTS. 


upp<*r  picture  gives  a  glimpse,  in  their  unlinished  state,  of  a  few  of  the  1,300  automobiles  turned  out  daily  by  one  of 
ctroit’s  lactork's,  while  the  lower  picture  shows  some  of  the  workmen.  I'pon  entering  this  fuelory  a  niotion  picture  w  as 


The  I 

Hetroit’s  factories,  while  the  lower  picture  s..>^...,  ..v......  w.  . .  — r-.v.  c-  .  .i.  _ 

made  of  the  I.atin  American  visitors.  They  were  then  shown  through  the  establishment  alter  which  the  president  gate 


a  luncheon  in  their  honor. 


('otirtcsy  «>t'  htiytoii  l.alM)i‘at«»i*ieM  ('oin|iaii\ 


l’l\  !•;  .UKTIloDS  OK  TU ANSI’OKTATION  AS  SKKN  ItV  TIIK  l)KI,K(i ATKS. 


Diiriiit;  llifii'  (our  (he  I.aliu  American  ilelecales  (raveUal  l)y  all  of  the  metIuHls  aliove  pictiiriKi,  exceptiiit!  dial  olTereil  liy  (he  canal  lioal 

extreme  left  was  nse<l  in  taking;  (lie  visitors  asliore  from  (lie  yfiijillinnr  at  Monnt  \  eriioii. 


XIACARA  FALLS  FROM  TIIK  CANADIAN  SIDK. 

'I'lip  Fan  Amorican  spppial  (rain  boariiiK  tlip  (IcIPKates  arrivtHi  opposite  (lie  fuiis  shortly  after  daybreak,  and  the  visitors  were  espeeiaily  impressed  witli 
the  Kramieiir  of  t  lie  early  niorniiiK  seeiie.  I/ater  they  were  escorted  to  partienlar  view-points,  wiiere  tlieir  hosts  entertainisl  them  wit  li  inany  of  Niagara’s 
legends. 


rhoto  by  I  lub-rwood  A  rixU'rwood, 

THE  GREAT  DYNAMOS  AT  NIA(iAUA  FALLS. 

After  viewiii);  tlie  falls  and  the  rapids  of  the  Niagara  River  the  visitors  were  taketi  to  see  two  of  the 
great  eleelrie  power  plants,  after  which  they  were  given  a  hiticheon  by  the  chimber  of  commerce. 


LKAVIN(;  SCIIKNKCTADY,  N’.  V. 

Tlif  Kmriiij;  party  ami  the  ollicials  of  ltn‘  l■I^‘(•tri<•al  industry  visittnl  at  Scliom-cladv  l)e(niiie  friends  duriiiK  Hie  short  stay  at  llie  plant,  and  the  aniinaleil  y'ronp  deiiiels  another 
ineideiit  of  the  visit.  The  party  has  just  listemsl  to  the  haml  of  the  estahlishinent,  wliieli  lionoreil  the  dele^tales  hy' playiiif:  numerous  l.alin  .\meriean  airs.  As  the  train 
moved  olf  many  thou.sands  of  workmen  filled  every  spaee  and  shouli'd  “good-hy.” 
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TllK  i'AX  AMKKICAX  UXIOX. 


he  (liscliar<;e(l  with  hecoinini;  "race,  versatility,  and  al)ility.  So  popu¬ 
lar  was  th(‘  (loverninent's  re])resentative  that  at  the  closiii"  haiupiet 
in  Iloston  the  Latin  Americans  united,  and  through  Sehor  Zayas, 
d(‘h‘<;ate  from  ('uha.  presented  to  Mr.  Peters  a  handsome  ilcsk  clock, 
hearin"  the  word  ‘‘ recuerdos,”  as  a  token  of  tlu'ir  estc'cm.  Mr.  W.  S. 
.Sands,  assistant  secretary  "cneral  of  tlie  Financial  ('onfcrcnce,  was 
also  presented  witli  a  token  of  a])])reciation  for  his  work. 

It  was  S(>  arran"cd  that  the  res|)onses  to  toasts  and  other  addresses 
on  the  part  of  tin*  Latin  Americans  slionld  he  dedivered  by  certain 
"cntlemen  at  "iven  cities.  By  this  arran"cment  j)ractically  all  of  tlie 
visitors  had  an  opportunity  of  talkiii"  to  tlie  American  jicoplc,  and 
of  recountiii"  tlie  obstacles  that  lav  in  the  way  of  closer  trade  rela¬ 
tions.  Sehor  Triana.  tin*  "ifted  son  of  ('olombia,  was  more  fre- 
(piently  called  uiion  for  addresses,  as  his  former  residence  in  tin* 
I'nited  .States  and  in  London  had  pi'culiarly  qualified  him  to  sjieak 
in  English  on  many  jmblic  ipiestions.  In  most  cases  the  talks  and 
addresses  of  the  visitors  were  juinted  in  local  jiajicrs  and  received  the 
widest  publicity. 

The  train  upon  which  the  party  traveled  consisted  of  seven  of  the 
finest  Pullman  coaches  in  use  in  the  Tnited  .States.  The  hitter  were 
of  the  compart iiKMit  plan,  and  in  most  cases  each  membi'rof  the  party 
occupied  a  .separate  compartment,  and.  if  occasion  reipiired,  the  con¬ 
necting  doors  could  be  opimed  and  several  compartments  thrown 
into  one  large  drawing-room.  The  rear  car  of  the  train  was  of  the 
observation  typi'.  and  here  the  deh'gates  found  the  latest  newspapers 
and  magazines,  books,  writing  materials,  and  other  convimiences 
n(“(‘d(“d  on  a  long  excursion  of  this  character.  On  the  rear  platform 
of  this  car  members  of  the  party  almost  constantly  occupied  seats, 
as  this  outside  riding  proved  popular  and  affordi'd  excellent  chances 
for  viewing  the  landscape  or  of  seeing  the  tiller  of  the  soil  at  his  daily 
labor.  The  constant  care  of  the  agent  of  the  Pulhuan(’ompanv,  who 
niad(*  the  complete  trip,  also  centributed  greatly  to  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  the  didegati's. 

The  Pan  Anu'rican  special  train  was  held  at  each  of  the  cities 
visited  while  the  didegates  wiu'e  being  entertained,  and  when  the 
time  came  to  ri*sunie  the  journey  to  another  city  tin*  members  of  the 
jiarty  found  th(‘ir  same  coni|)artnient  awaiting  them. 

In  charge  of  the  train  was  Mr.  Hugh  Hasson,  rejiresenting  the 
Pennsylvania  Kailroad,  who,  with  his  assistant,  Mr.  .1.  d.  (lood,  made 
the  traveling  arrangimients  jiractically  ])erfect.  One  notable  feature 
of  excellent  service  was  the  transfer  of  more  than  100  jiieces  of  bag¬ 
gage  from  train  to  hotel  and  vice  versa  at  each  city  visited.  The 
delegate  left  tin*  train  with  no  thought  of  his  belongings,  and  in  most 
cases  upon  arrival  at  his  room  in  the  hotid  his  baggage  had  preceded 
him,  a  convenience  that  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  travelers. 


ItECErnoN  ROOM  IN  THE  GREAT  EI-EC’TinCAL  ESTAHLISIIMENT  AT  SCIl EN ECTA DY,  N.  V 

Durin);  the  few  hours  s|)ent  at  Schenectady  ollicials  of  the  elecirk-al  corporation  escorted  the  visitors  tlirouttli  many  of  tlie  huildiiiKS,  where  lliey  saw  practically  every  phase  of 
electrical  construction.  The  picture  conveys  an  idea  of  the  elaborate  decorations  of  the  room  where  the  delegates  were  received  upon  their  arrival  and  whither  they  returned 
fur  refreshments  after  inspecting  the  plant. 


AT  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


Several  of  the  delegates  from  Chile  are  to  he  seen  in  the  foreground  (left  i  engaged  in  conversation  with 
Assistant  Secretary  Peters,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  (ieneral  Manager  Emmons,  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  estal)lishmeht  which  the  party  is  atiout  ready  to  visit. 


(iK(H  !■  (tF  l)|;i.K<iATKS,  ATTACH  KS,  BOSTON  OFFICIAI.S,  AND  N  K  WSI’A  I’K  U  MKN. 

Biisloti’s  aHraclioMs  proved  very  popular,  and  no  opporinnily  was  found  to  seeure  a  pliotoKraph  of  all  of  Hie  deleyales  in  a  IhhIv;  a  majority  of  lliein,  however,  are  Ineludeil  in  the 
al Hive  piel lire.  I,  Harry  I,.  .\yer,  Boslon:  2,  .Wi.sl ides  .\rjona,  Jr.,  ranania;  S,  Dr.  (iareia,  Oiialemala;  4,  .liian  Lara,  Oualemala:  .v,  .Sanliano  I’erez  Triana,  jr.,  Colonihia; 

11, tiahriel  I, lopis,  Jr.,  Colonihia:  7,  laiis  Kivera  Uosas;  s,  .Viitiuslo  Villanueva,  Chile:  II, Oelavio  Zayas,  Ciilia:  HI,  Furique  Hallardo,  l•'.euador:  ll.l’orlirio  Franea,  Ciiha: 

12,  Vineenie  Oonzales,  Keuador;  12,  I’lslro  U.  Cuailra,  Niearapia:  14,  Sanliaco  I’erez  Triana,  Colonihia;  l.i,  Oen.  l.iHipoldo  Cordova,  Honduras:  Hi,  D.  Fortin,  Honduras:  17,  Dr. 
.lo.se  .\rjotia,  I’anatna:  is,  I’res.  KInier  J.  ItlLss,  Chamher  of  Conitneree;  HI,  C.  F.  AVersl,  eliairinaii  e.vmilive  eommiltiH-,  Boslon  Chaiiiher  of  Coinnieree:  211,  .\dniiral  Cordeira  da 
tirwa,  Brazil:  21,  Uoner  \V.  Bahson,  Boston:  22,  S.  Martinez  de  .\lva,  Me.xico;  23,  Karl  tiiKlwin,  Wmshinulon:  24,  Alfred  H.  (iado,  (  uliii:  2a,  Hi  nice  M.  (iilln.an,  \Vashini:loii; 
2ii,  I’.  K.  Ciiadra,  Niearaitua;  27,  .losepli  K.  B.  Chisliolni,  \Va.shiii);ton;  2.1,  Hatnoii  .\rias,  Jr.,  I'anania:  311,  .\rislides.\rjona,  I’liiiaitia;  31,  C.F:.  .MeHiiire,  Boston:  32,  l’at!e  \\  heel- 
wrighl,  Boslon. 


A  SEITION  OF  THE  ITALIAN  OAUDEXS  OF  MU.  LAUZ  ANOEUSOX,  XEAK  BOSTON 


One  of  the  most  (ielightful  features  of  the  Boston  visit  was  an  o|)en  air  reception  in  tlie  fjeautiful  Italian 
gardens  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Vnderson.  .Vfter  [tersonaify  escort  inn  >  f'C  visitors  throunh  the  nardens,  refresh¬ 
ments  were  served,  and  the  defecates  then  visited  the  Japanese  crounds  of  the  host  and  hostess.  I.ater 
Mr.  -Vnderson  fed  tlie  lone  •>'>?  of  automoitiles  whicti  Itore  tlie  foreicn  cuests  over  a  considerabie  section 
of  the  estate. 
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Another  fact  in  connection  with  the  transportation  of  the  party 
was  that  the  actual  time  of  arrival  and  departure  from  the  several 
cities  was  carried  out  by  the  railways  precisely  in  accordance  with 
prearranged  plans  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Tlie  journey  was  one  of  intens{‘  inten'st  ami  instruction,  not  alone 
for  the  country's  quests,  hut  for  every  member  of  tlie  party.  Diver¬ 
sified  activities  formed  a  s(‘ries  of  contrasts  from  bejjinninj;  to  end. 
At  Mount  Vernon  the  visitors  saw  one  of  the  oldest  carriajjes  in  the 
I'nited  States  the  coacli  that  bore  Wasbinj;ton  and  liis  family  on 
many  a  lonj;  and  tiresome  journey,  and  a  vehicle  that  doubtless 
napiired  many  months  to  construct.  At  Detroit  they  saw  the 
modern  jdeasure  car  turned  out  at  tlu*  rate  of  l..‘h)()  per  tlay.  At 
St.  Louis  in  the*  liome  of  Mr.  Busch  tliev  partook  of  lavish  hospitality 
that  oidy  millionaires  can  provide;  at  ('liicajjo  they  saw  how  a  great 
city  cares  for  its  poor  and  unfortunates:  at  Niagara  they  beheld  the 
grandeur  that  nature  furnishes,  and  at  Buffalo  they  saw  how  man 
has  turned  that  mighty  force  to  commercial  use;  Pittsburgh  showed 
th(‘  visitt)rs  tlie  various  processes  of  turning  ore  into  plates  for 
battleships,  and  at  Philadelphia  they  saw  tliose  plates  worked  into 
the  sides  of  dreadnaughts;  delegates  wlio  bcdongial  to  tlie  medical 
profession  saw  Boston’s  spi'cialists  operate  to  save  human  life;  men 
of  commerce  gave  orders  in  St.  Louis  for  machinery  to  be  shipped  far 
into  primeval  forests  of  (Vntral  America.  New  York  with  its  Coney 
Island  and  countless  other  jileasure  resorts  jiresential  to  the  visitors 
a  glimpse  of  how  the  tired  man  of  affairs  forgets  his  daily  grind  and 
finds  even  rest  and  always  recreation  in  mingling  with  the  multitudes 
at  play. 

Truly,  the  tour  of  the  nation's  guests  formed  a  most  delightful 
climax  to  the  week’s  serious  deliberations  at  the  Financial  (Conference 
at  Washington.  Ties  of  friendship  have  been  strengthened  and 
renewed,  and  those  of  us  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  gather 
around  the  festal  board  along  the  route  of  the  Pan  American  Special 
feel  confident  that  barriers  have  been  removed  and  the  way  clean'd 
for  closer  intercoui’se  along  aU  lines  of  endeavor. 

Tlie  following  official  list  contains  the  names  of  those  who  accom- 
panii'd  the  delegates  as  representatives  of  various  interests:  Andrew 
d.  Peters,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  W.  S.  Samis,  Assistant 
Secretary  (leneral  of  the  Financial  Conference;  Horace  M.  Gillnian, 
Treasury  Di'partment;  William  A.  Reid,  representative  of  the  Pan 
American  rnion;  Martinez  de  .Viva  and  Rivera  (\)sas,  secretary- 
interpreters;  Robert  1).  lleinl,  in  charge  of  jmblicity;  Robert  Duggan, 
Associated  Press;  Isaac  Gregg,  New  York  World;  Kendrick  vSchofield, 
International  News  St'rvice;  Earl  Godwin,  Washington  Star;  Mr. 
I^itman,  ('hristian  Science  Monitor;  Joseph  L.  B.  Cliisholm,  oflicial 
stenographer;  Hugh  Hasson,  jr..  special  agent,  and  J.  J.  Good, 
tourist  baggage-master.  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


SEC'KETARY  of  the  Treasury,  lion.  William  Gibbs  MeAdoo,  lias 
annouiieed  the  appointment  of  permanent  eommittees  to 
eontinue  the  work  of  the  Pan  Ameriean  Einaneial  Gonferenee, 
Ix'ginning  where  the  conference  left  off  and  hrinjjing  to 
fruition  the  establishment  of  closer  financial  and  trade  relations 
between  the  Tnited  States  and  Latin  America,  for  which  purpose 
the  conf(‘rence  was  called. 

The  International  High  (’ommission,  which  was  created  hv  the 
conference,  and  the  committees  named  by  the  Secretary,  are unoflicial 
bodies.  The  conference  provided  that  the  commission  should  he 
compos(‘d  of  nine  members  from  the  Lnited  States  and  a  like  number 
from  each  of  the  Republics  of  Central  and  South  America.  It  was 
suggested  to  the  Secretary  that  in  order  that  the  High  Commission 
may  have  the  status  to  which  its  imj)ortance  and  dignity  entitle  it, 
the  minister  of  finance  of  each  country  should  accej)t  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  tlu'  respective  commissioi\s.  Secretary  McAdoo  will  he  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Cnited  States  commission.  Among  the  subjects  which 
this  commission  will  consider,  as  outlined  in  the  report  to  the  con¬ 
ference  of  the  committee  on  uniformity  of  laws,  etc.,  are: 

Tlie  crttablitihiiieiit  of  a  gold  standard  of  value. 

Bills  of  exchange,  coininercial  ])a])er,  and  hills  of  lading. 

I'niforin  cla.ssifical ion  of  inercliandi.'je;  customs  regulations;  consular  certificates  and 
invoices;  ])ort  charges. 

I'niforin  regulations  for  commercial  travelers. 

Trade-marks,  jiatents,  and  cojiyrights. 

I'niforin  low  rate  of  jiostage;  money  orders;  jiarcels  jiost. 

The  extension  of  th.e  jiroce.'isof  arhitration  for  the  adjustment  of  commercial  disjuites. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  commission  meet  in  Buenos  Aires 
on  November  1,  1915. 

'Pile  United  States  members  of  the  International  High  Commission 
as  announced  by  Secretary  McAdoo,  are: 

INTERNATIONAL  HIGH  COMMIS.SION. 

William  G.  McAdoo,  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  chairman. 

.lohn  Bassett  Moore,  vice  chairman,  Coliimhia  I'niversity,  New  York  City. 

.lohn  It.  Fahey,  ]>resident  Chamher  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Boston, 
Mass. 

1).  R.  Francis,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  II.  Gray,  chairman  of  hoard,  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  New  York  City. 
.\.  B.  Ileiihiirn,  chairman  board  of  directors  Chase  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 
George  M.  llevnolds.  president  Continental  &  Commercial  National  Bank,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Henry  P.  Davison,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Samuel  Untermyer,  New  York  City. 

Ur.  Leo.  S.  Rowe,  secretary  general. 
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’riu>  I'nifiuiiyan  to  tlio  coiifcrciico  intnxlucotl  a  n'solu- 

tioii  invitin'!:  American  financicTs  and  business  men  to  visit  South 
and  (Vntral  Ameriea.  I'o  carry  out  this  su^f'estion  tlie  S(>eretarv 
has  a])j)oint(Ml  tlie  follo\vin<j  eommittee.  which  will  arranjic*  for  such 
a  visit : 

^^PECIAI.  COMMITTEE  IN'  CHARCE  OF  THE  VISIT  OF  AMERICAN  FINANCIERS  AND  Bl’SINES.S 
MEN  TO  SOUTH  AM)  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

James  A.  Farrell,  cliairmau,  ])re.si(lent  United  .State.s  Steel  Uorporatioii.  New  A'ork 
Uity. 

John  Barrett,  Dins-tor  (ieneral  Pan  American  Union,  \Vasliin<;ton,  1).  ('. 

]).  P.  Black,  ])resi(lent  Uliamher  of  Oommerce,  Pittshnrfrh,  Pa. 

Elliott  II.  (ioodwin,  secriMary  Chamber  of  (.Commerce  of  the  United  .States.  \\'a.sh- 
iiifrton,  1).  C. 

S.  T.  Henry,  vice  pre.sident  Metiraw  Piihli.shing  Co.,  New  York  City. 

W.  .S.  Kies,  55  Wall  Street.  New  York  ('ity. 

Bohert  II.  Patchin,  .scendary  Foreifin  Trade  Council.  New  York  City. 

James  J.  Shirley,  tif  F.  A.  CJilP-spie  Co.,  New  A'ork  City. 

Willard  Straiftht,  2:5  Wall  .Street.  New  York  City. 

Edwin  Warfield,  president  Fidelity  Trust  Co.,  Baltimore.  .Md. 

John  Clausen,  Cro<-ker  Notional  Bank.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  conference  resulted  from  the  division 
of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  into  IS  dnui])  committi'es, 
one  of  which  was  assigned  to  the  delegution  from  each  tif  the  visiting 
countries.  This  brought  about  a  grou])  confiTenci'  betwt'en  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  (‘ach  country  and  a  committee  of  rt'jtn'sentalive  linanehu’s 
and  business  men  of  the  Unittal  States,  with  a  residting  inttTchange 
of  views  at  close  rangf'  and  under  conditions  where  the  ])roblems  of 
each  country  were  intimately  discussed  and  the  dilliculties  in  the 
way  of  more  extended  trside,  commerce,  and  intf'rcoursi'  bt'twi'en 
them  were'  exposed  and  the  remedies  therefor  ascertained  and  con- 
sideri'd.  In  order  to  carry  forward  the  work  so  afispieiously  begun 
in  this  manner,  the  Se<-retarv  has  now  ajipointed  ju'rmanent  group 
committees  in  this  country  to  which  will  be  delegated  tlu'  sjuritic 
duty  of  kee])ing  in  touch  with  the  (h'legates  from  the  ri'sjiective  coun¬ 
tries  to  which  tlu'V  are  assigned,  and  acting  as  the  nu'dium  in  the 
United  States  through  which  the  Latin  American  Ri'jiublies  may  si'cure 
reliable  information  or  sidunit  matters  for  the  consideration  of  tinan- 
ciers,  merchants,  or  manufacturers  of  tin*  United  States. 

The  Secretary  has  suggested  that  a  Pan  Anu'rican  Pinancial  ('on- 
ference  be  held  every  year,  and  the  grou])  committees  now  a])])oint<Ml 
will  serve  until  the  convening  of  the  next  confi'n'iici',  unless  sooikt 
relieved  by  the  Secretary.  It  is  hoped  that  tlu*  resjiective  delega¬ 
tions  from  Latin  America  to  the  confen'iiei*  will  continue  as  group 
committees  for  tlmse  countries,  so  that  business  men  and  finaneic'rs 
of  the  United  States  may  be  able  to  a])])ly  to  tlu'in  for  information 
concerning  matt(*rs  affecting  business  or  finance  in  those  countries. 
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Till'  ))(*rmiui<'ut  group  (•oniinitt<'('s  aimouiKUMl  hy  tlio  Socrotarv  aiv: 

I’EKMAN'KNT  (iUOl'I’  COMMITTEES. 

Willanl  Strai<rht.  chairman,  28  Wall  Street,  Xew  A’ork  City;  .latiies  A. 
Farrell,  president  I'nited  States  Steel  Corporation,  Xew  York  City;  Henry  Ford, 
president  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Oetroit,  Mich.;  Cyrus  McCormick.  International  Harvester 
Co.,  Chicatro,  111.;  Frank  A.  Vatiderlip,  presidetit  National  City  Hank,  Xew  York 
City. 

Hollrid. — .lo.-iejth  F.  (irace,  chairmati,  of  W.  K.  (irace  A:  Co..  Xew  A'ork  City;  \V.  F. 
Hijiims,  treasurer  National  Ca.sh  Keeister  Co..  Haytoti.  Ohio;  ,1.  F.  O'Xt'il,  presidetit 
iMtlton  Fotttidry  Co..  St.  Lottis,  .Mo.;  Charles. M.  I’ejtjier.  Washiiiirton,  I).  C.;  (ieorj;e 
H.  Richards,  forei"n  department,  Retnitieton  Tyjiewriter  Co..  Xew  York  City. 

H I'll zi I. ~  Hays  Hammond,  chairman.  71  Broadway.  Xew  York  City;  J.  H. 

Forean,  jiresident  First  .National  Batik,  Chicatro,  111.:  I'reilerick  Eatre,  Mechanics  A: 
.Metals  National  Bank.  Xew  York  City;  E.  M'.  Rice,  jiresident  (ieneral  Electric  Co., 
Xew  York  City;  MorlimtT  E.  Schil'f,  of  Kiihn,  Eoeb  ck  Co..  Xew  York  City. 

-Cleveland  H.  Hodtre,  chairmati,  !(!•  John  Str(*et,  Xew  York  City;  Robert 
Bacon,  1  Park  .Vvetitte,  Xew  York  City;  (1.  E.  Ihtval,  of  Wessel,  Dttval  A:  Co.,  Xew 
York  City;  Havid  Kinley,  Fniversity  of  Illinois.  I'rbana.  HE;  John  J.  Rii.-ikob, 
tn'asiirer  E.  1.  dtt  Potit  de  Xemotirs  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington.  Hel. 

W.  Norris,  chairmati,  Philadeljihia.  Pa.;  Morris  Coster,  foreign 
^ales  manai'er  M'estinchoii.'Je  Co.,  Xew  York  City;  AV.  R.  Shejdierd,  Columbia  Fni¬ 
versity,  Xew  York  City;  Wallace  H.  Simmons.  St.  Eoitis,  .Mo.:  R.  l.ancaster  Wil¬ 
liams,  Baltimore,  Md. 

<'ost>i  liica. — J.  AV.  Earle,  chairman,  jiresident  Remiti<;ton  Tyjiewriter  Co.,  Xew 
A'ork  City;  H.  C.  (Jront,  of  (Jraselli  Chemical  Co.,  Xew  York  City;  Minor  C.  Keith, 
jiresidetit  United  Fritit  Co.,  Xew  York  City;  AValter  Parker,  <;eneral  manager  Xew 
Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Xew  Orleans,  Ea.;  Cl.  .A.  .\erts,  Rttdoljih  AA'tirlitzer 
A  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

t'liha. —  F.  (y  Browti,  chairman,  of  Redmotid  A:  Co.,  Xew  York  City;  Patti  Ftiller, 
of  Cottdert  Bros.,  Xew  York  City;  Fairfax  Harrisoti,  presidetit  Sonthern  Railway  Co., 
AYasliinetoii,  1>.  C.;  (E  C.  Taylor,  jiresident  .American  Exjtress  Co..  Xew  York  City; 
James  Speyer,  24  Pine  Street,  Xew  York  City. 

Jtoitiiuicati  piihlir.—  Vroi.  J.  H.  Hollander,  chairman,  Johns  Hojikitis  Uiiiver.sity, 
Baltimore,  Md;  Charles  .A.  Falconer,  jiresident  Merchants  A  .AI  anti  fact  urers  .Assixd- 
ation.  Baltimore,  Md.;  Frederick  B.  Jeiiniiifi.s,  of  Stetson,  Jetitiiiisis  A  Rus.sell,  Xew 
A’ork  City:  AA'.  H.  Marshall,  of  .American  EiKannotive  Co..  Xew  A'ork  City;  David 
H.  (t.  Petiny,  vice  jiresident  Irvin<;  National  Bank,  Xew  York  City. 

AVwon/o/-.-  Jo.sejih  H.  O'Neil,  chairman,  jiresident  Federal  Trtist  Co.,  Bo.ston,  .Alass.; 
Frederick  H.  Fhiton,  jiresident  American  Power  A  Fotttidry  Co..  Xew  York  City; 
E.  M.  Herr,  jire.sident  A\'e.stin<;hoiise  Ele<-tric  A  Maiuifacttirin.!;  Co.,  East  Pittsbur;;!!. 
Pa.;  AA'.  H.  Eijie,  vice  jiresident  Beech  Xnt  Packing  Co..  Canajoharie,  X.  Y.;  J.  (E 
AA'hite,  of  J.  (E  AA'hite  A  Co.,  Xew  York  City. 

(iiialciiiahi. — David  R.  I’ranci.s,  chairman.  St.  Eonis,  Mo.;  .Alba  B.  Johnson,  jiresi- 
<lent  Baldwin  Eocomotive  AA'ork.s,  Philadeljihia,  Pa.;  John  Clausen,  manat;er  Foreitin 
dejiartnient  Crocker  National  Bank,  San  Franci.sco,  Cal.;  J.  Rnjierti,  of  .Am.sinck  A 
<  o.,  Xew  York  I  'ity;  AA'illiatn.  FE  AA'oodin,  of  American  Car  A  Foundry  Co.,  Xeiv  York 
<'ity. 

Honduras. — John  S,  .Armstroiif;,  chairman.  Baltimore.  .Aid.:  Owen  (iathri<;ht.  vice 
Jiresident  Harbi.son  A  (iathrisilit,  Eouisville,  Ky.;  AA'.  E.  Maiiiiin;;,  .swretary  Yoniie.s- 
town  Sheet  A  Tube  Co.,  Yonnestown,  Ohio;  Samuel  Sachs,  of  Ooldman,  Sachs  A  Co., 
Xew  A'ork  City;  H.  B.  Thayer,  jiresident  AA'e.stern  Electric  Co.,  Xew  A'ork  City. 

Xiairatjiia.  -  W .  E.  Saunders,  chairman,  jiresident  lii<;ersoll-Rand  Co.,  Xew  York 
'  ity:  James  Brown,  of  Brown  Bros.,  Xew  A'ork  City;  E.  O.  Harnecker,  jiresident 
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Siiifior  Manufacturirif;  Co.,  New  York  City;  (it*or>:e  II.  Xuiii.<oii,  ]>resi(U*ut  National 
CaimcTs  A.swiation,  Haltimoro,  Md.;  Sol  Wpxlor,  prcsidinit  Whitney  Coutral  National 
Mank,  New  Orlean.^i,  La. 

I’aiiama. — S.  L.  Srli(K)nnuiker,  ehairinan,  of  American  Locoinotivo  Works,  New 
York  City;  Thonuw  I'.  Crean,  of  Remington  Tjiiewriter  Co.,  New  York  City;  N.  A. 
(iladding,  vice  president  E.  (\  Atkins  A-  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  II.  K.  Mulford. 
]>resident  II.  K.  Mnlford  Co.,  Philadeljthia,  Pa.;  R.  (L  Rhett,  Charl(*ston,  S.  C. 

/'arafiiiaij. —  Lewis  E.  Pierson,  i-hairman,  j)resident  .\nstin,  Nichols  A  Co.,  New 
A’ork  City;  Robert  K.  Maddox,  of  Ameiican  National  Hank,  Atlanta,  (ia. ;  .lohn  R. 
Morron,  jiresident  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  New  A'ork  City;  Charles  Muchnic, 
fondgn  sales  dej)artment  American  Locomotive  Co.,  New  York  City;  Robert  II. 
Patchin,  secretary  National  I'oreign  Trade  Council.  Now  York  City. 

/Vrn.--,lohn  II.  I'ahey.  chairman,  jtresident  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Unit<“d 
States,  Poston,  Mass.;  Roger  W.  Pabson,  Poston.  Mass.;  William  Pntterworth,  j)resi- 
dent  Deere  A  Co.,  Moline,  111.;  Daniel  (inggeidieim,  ])resid<“nt  American  Smelting 
A  Relining  Co.,  New  A'ork  City;  C.  1).  Mitcludl,  ])resident  Chattanoogix  Phw  Co., 
Chattanoog-a,  Tenn. 

Salrador. — W.  S.  Rowe,  chairman,  j)resident  First  National  Pank,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
T.  II.  Civen,  ijrcfident  Farmers’  Dei>osit  National  Pank,  P'ttsnnrgh,  Pa.;  Filliott  II. 
toMtdwin,  .secretary  Chamber  tif  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  I).  ('.; 
Ceorgt!  S.  Mahana.  of  Corn  Products  Relining  Co.,  New  York  City;  t'larence  ,1.  Owens, 
of  Sonthern  Commercial  Congres.s,  Washington,  1).  C. 

Harry  A.  Wheeler,  chairman,  vice  ]>resident  Union  Trust  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  H.  (i.  P.  Deans,  managc'r  foreign  dejiartment  .Merchants  Loan  A  Trust  Co., 
Chicago,  111.;  W.  S.  Kies,  of  National  City  Pank,  New  York  City;  E.  P.  Thomas, 
president  Uidted  States  Steel  Products  Co..  New  York  City;  Daniel  (i.  Wing,  presi¬ 
dent  First  National  Pank,  Poston.  Mass. 

—Charles  R.  Crane,  chairnvin,  Chicairo.  Ill.;  E.  A.  Delima,  5S  West 
FNghth  Street.  New  York  City;  W.  C.  Potter,  of  tinaranty  Trust  Co..  New  York  City; 
.1.  W.  Seligman.  of.!.  A  W.  Seligmati  A  Co..  N(*w  York  City:  Win.  P.  Wilson,  director 
(Commercial  Museums.  Philadel]diia,  Pa. 


FINANCIA 


CONFERENCE:  IIS  KESuLlo 


WllAT  will  1)(‘  the  (mtcDino  of  the  Ihui  Anu'riciin  Kiutiiicial 
(’ouferonco  i  First,  a  better  imderstaudiii}!  of  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  countries  represcaited  at  the 
('onference,  of  their  interdependenct*  the  one  on  the  other 
and  of  their  relations  with  Europe.  Second,  the  opening;  of  new 
channels  of  finance  and  trade,  the  strenjrthenin<r  of  e.\istin<r  ties  in 
these  fields,  and  the  quickeninji  and  birth  of  new  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises. 

These  thintrs  are  all  sure  to  come,  not  inendy  because  some  half  a 
hundred  Latin  American  frentlemen.  officials,  financiers,  and  mer¬ 
chants,  on  invitation  from  the  President  of  the  Fnited  States,  liave 
come  to  Washinfiton  as  dedejrates  representinjr  their  countries  in  order 


liy  W.  C.  Wells,  Pan  .Vnierioan  I'nion  staff. 
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to  confer  with  the  Secretary  of  the  "rreasurv  and  a  limited  mimher  of 
hankers  and  business  men  of  the  United  States  :  there  must  he  some¬ 
thin"  more.  A  conference  of  this  kind  mi"ht  he  important  at  any 
lime  and  under  any  circumstances,  hut  it  could  not  jiroduce  the 
far-reachiii"  and  important  results  which  manifestly  must  follow  this 
particular  conference  were  the  time  less  i-ipe  and  the  occasion  less 
opportune  than  tlie  present. 

It  is  not  alone  the  Kuropean  war.  which  in  its  train  has  l)rou"ht 
such  a  chanjje  of  circumstances  to  all  America,  North  and  South, 
nor  the  fact  that  tliis  war  has  severed  many,  even  most,  of  tlie  old 
trade  and  financial  connections,  thus  makiii"  jdace  for  the  new. 
which  has  laid  the  liasis  for  the  peculiar  opportuneness  of  the  Uon- 
ference.  The  war  will  end.  the  old  threads  for  the  most  jiart  will 
he  "athered  up,  and,  if  we  can  trust  to  the  e.\am|)le  of  past  history, 
the  nations  now  at  war  will,  when  jieace  shall  come,  ])ut  forth  extraor¬ 
dinary  efforts  to  extend  their  trade  and  influence.  So  did  Britain, 
F'rance,  Prussia,  and  Austria  followiii"  the  Napoleonic  wars  a  cen¬ 
tury  a"o.  So  did  Prussia  and  France  followin"  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  of  1870.  Not  least  noteworthy  wen*  the  efforts  of  France,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  enormous  increase  of  Frencli  trade  occur- 
riii"  in  the  first  10  years  followiii"  1871.  So  did  the  United  States 
followiii"  the  C'ivil  War  of  1861-1865;  and  there,  as  in  Europe,  it  was 
not  alone  the  victor,  hut  also  the  vanquished,  which  showed  itself 
capable  of  extraordinary  efforts  in  industrial  ilevi'lopment. 

If  the  European  war  were  the  only  basis  for  oxtemU'd  and  perma¬ 
nent  financial  and  commercial  relations  between  the  American  Re¬ 
publics,  or,  more  concretely,  between  the  Latin  Republics  and  the 
United  States,  then  it  mi"ht  be  safely  said  that  this  basis  is  not 
sufiiciently  broad  on  which  to  build  such  a  superstructure. 

The  immediate  and  directly  conseipiential  effects  of  the  European 
war  on  the  trade,  industry,  and  finance  of  the  Americas  are  more  or 
less  apjiarent  to  all.  Its  moral  effect,  the  quickeniii"  of  national 
and  individual  conscience,  is  likewise  apparent  to  many  thoughtful 
observers;  but  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  another  quick¬ 
ening  is  being  felt  in  the  industrial  world  throughout  all  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  that  is  a  better  realization  of  the  verities  of  national 
existence,  a  fuller  com|)rehension  in  each  republic  of  just  what  its 
place  is  in  the  congeries  of  nations  called  the  world,  of  how  best  to 
maintain  this  place  and  to  secure  the  fullest  fruition  to  which  tlie 
resources  and  capabilities  of  each  country  entitle  it. 

The  European  war  has  called  a  halt  and  during  that  halt  America 
is  taking  stock.  Old  ideas  and  <dd  conceptions  are  going  into  the 
scrap  heap,  or  at  the  best  into  the  melting  pot. 

Even  before  the  European  war  the  United  States  was  beginning  to 
recognize  that  its  conceptions  of  Latin  America  were  ^\Tong  and  Latin 
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Amcrk-u  was  hojiiiiniiij;  to  soo  tliat  its  (•oi)C(‘])tioiis  of  tho  Uiiitc'd  States 
were  wtoiij;.  On  both  sides  trust  was  put  in  facts  more  or  less  true 
of  tlie  past  l)Ut  not  true  of  the  ])res(‘nt.  Kaeh  side  in  a  way  appreci¬ 
ated  its  own  projn’('!^^^.  hut  did  not  see  the  pro<;ress  of  the  other.  Tliat 
the  Ihiitetl  States  had  outjirown  all  industrial  (h'pendenee  on  Europe, 
that  it  had  passed  every  otluT  country  in  variety  and  ina<;nitude  of 
its  manufactures,  that  in  financial  power  it  was  more  jiotent  than 
Eniiland,  France*,  or  (lermany.  were  facts  of  which  even  otherwise 
well-informed  Latin  Americans  had  hut  little  knowledjje.  That 
Latin  America  was  no  lonjicr  a  conjje'ries  of  isedated  Sjianish  and 
Portujfuese  settlements  constantly  (Tisturhed  hy  wars  and  revolutions 
amon*;  themselves,  when  not  fight iii"  dc'feiisively  against  the  bitterly 
resentful  indigenous  ])opulations.  was  a  fact  hut  too  little  known  in 
the  Tnited  States.  That  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  were 
from  an  industrial  point  ))eculiarly  comjjlementary.  the  one  of  the 
otlu'r.  escaped  general  attention  everywhere. 

This  was  the  more  astonishing  because  for  years  the  industrial  in¬ 
terchange  between  the  two  sections  has  been  more  than  considerable. 
For  20  years  or  longer  tin*  United  States  has  purchased  metre  of  Latin 
Am(*rican  products  than  has  any  other  eountry;  in  many  of  the 
republics  more  than  all  oth(*r  countries  combined.  In  the  jtast  its 
sales  to  all  Latin  America  have  been  second  to  England  alone,  and  in 
lOl.'l  (just  jtrior  to  the  war)  it  jtassed  to  the  first  ])lace,  and  of  course 
now  is  far  in  tlie  lead.  In  ahout  one-half  of  the  rejtublics  its  sales  for 
a  number  of  years  have  l(*inl  all  (tth(*rs  by  a  large  margin.  Yet  not¬ 
withstanding  these  readily  ascertained  facts,  the  idea  prevailed  in 
both  the  Americas  that  industrially  Latin  Am(*rica  was  much  closer 
relat(*d  to  Euro])e  than  to  the  United  States.  Tin*  march  of  events 
was  not  recognized,  as  little  on  one  side  as  on  the  other.  Why  was 
this  if  Largely  because  tlu*  fundamentals  of  the  industrial  relation¬ 
ship  were  lost  sight  of  in  tlu*  incidentals.  Finance  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  the  incidentals  of  commercial  relationship,  bulked  larger  in  the 
po])ular  mind  than  tlu*  underlying  and  basie  trade  of  which  these  in¬ 
cidentals  were  the  meia*  adjuncts.  Merchant  vessels  of  the  United 
States  w(*re  almost  unknown  in  Latin  American  waters.  All  im])orts 
came  und(*r  a  British,  (u*rman,  Freneh,  Sjianish,  or  Italian  flag,  and 
all  e.xports  left  under  the  same  flags.  The  railroads  w(*re  nearly  all 
of  European  construct i(»n  and  financed  by  Euro])ean  capital.  Gov¬ 
ernment  loans  were  from  the  same  sources.  Even  the  imjjort  and 
export  trade  with  tlu*  United  States,  great  as  it  was,  was  bought  and 
paid  for  through  foreign  banks  by  means  of  London  drafts.  Euro- 
peaJis  were  in  evidence  everywhere,  ('itizens  of  tlu*  United  States 
were  few  and  often  mistak(*n  f(»r  English.  Thus  it  was  easy  to  over¬ 
look  the  im])ortant  and  significant  but  unobtrusive  fact  that  the  Jiat- 
ural  complenu*ntarv  r(*lationship  between  tlu*  Unit(*d  States  and 
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Latin  America,  operatiiif;  with  no  aid  from  finance  or  transportation. 
l)ut  liandica|)pcd  l)v  both,  was  yet  so  potent  !is  to  force  a  commercial 
exchange  of  jirodncts  jfreater  than  that  with  any  European  country 
and  in  many  jilaces  <»reat(T  than  that  with  all  European  countries. 
It  is  the  dawning;  realization  of  this  fact,  followin<i  the  Pan  American 
Financial  Conference,  that  will  chanjje  the  wliole  face  of  the  situation. 

Latin  America  industrially  is  necessary  to  tin*  Lnited  States  and 
the  Lnited  State's  industrially  is  necessary  to  Latin  America,  more 
necessary  than  all  Eurojie  comhined.  Tliis  may  not  appear  at  fii’st 
<;lance  and  its  fuU  realization  may  not  come  for  some  yearn,  but  it 
can  not  lon«;  he  delayed.  If,  notwithstandinj;  all  lines  of  transjiorta- 
tion,  internal  and  external,  ])ointed  Eurojx'ward:  if.  notwithstanding 
all  hanking  and  exchange  transactions  centered  tliere:  if,  notwith¬ 
standing  Ihiro])ean  countries  framed  their  laws  to  aid  foreign  trade 
and  the  United  States  seems  to  have  done  otherwise;  if,  notwith¬ 
standing  Eurojie  was  known  and  the  United  States  was  unknown,  yet 
in  spite  of  all  thesi*  obstacles  trade  has  forced  its  way.  then  we  can 
confidently  say  that  this  trade  follows  natural  channels  which,  with 
a  little  help  liv  digging  lu'n'  or  straightening  there,  will  irresistibly 
sweep  all  Ix'fore  it.  Ih'retofore  the  trade  has  followed  uncharted 
creeks  and  runs.  Xow.  both  here  and  there,  charts  are  being  made. 
The  Financial  ('onfc'renci*  was  an  assemblage  of  one  class  of  chart 
maki'rs.  Others  will  follow.  The  basic  fact  is  that  the  shock  of  the 
European  war  is  clearing  away  the  mist  from  eyes  in  both  the  United 
States  and  in  Latin  America. 

'Fhe  Unit('«l  States  lu'eds  tlie  lu’oducts  of  Latin  America  and  much 
more  than  Latin  America  now  produces.  Latin  America  needs  its 
enterprise,  its  cajiital,  and  its  jiroducts.  Of  tin*  two  former  it  has 
had  but  little  or  nom*.  and  is  oidy  now  beginning  to  realize  the  great 
ston'house  of  energy  and  cajiital  in  the  United  States  ri])e  to  engage 
in  enterju’ises  beyond  tlie  borders  of  the  country.  Many  Latin 
Aim'ricans,  as  well  as  many  Europeans  and  even  some  English- 
sjieaking  Ann'ricans  as  well,  have  been  umh'r  the  imjUT'ssion  that  the 
industries  of  the  United  State's  have  been  and  are  yet  in  some  large 
degree  financ.ed  by  Eurojiean  ca])ital. 

Tin'll'  ari'  certain  facts  on  the  surface  whicli,  to  one  who  does  not 
dig  lielow,  would  si'em  to  support  this  view.  Undoubtedly  Europe 
lias  investi'd  largely  during  the  last  oO  veal’s  in  American  industries, 
pi'ihajis  ti'ii  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  maybe  more,  maybe  less — 
no  one  has  warrant  for  more  than  a  guess — but  this  is  only  a  drop 
in  the  bucket.  So  inconsiderable  was  the  Eurojiean  investment  com- 
])ared  to  the  whole  that  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  part  thereof  in  the 
last  10  months  has  caused  scarcely  a  rii>ple  on  the  financial  surface. 
'Fhe  terms  “Old  World”  and  “  Xew  World”  can  be  on  occasions 
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misleading.  Indnstrially  the  United  States  is  about  as  old  as 
Kuro])e.  Many  liiu's  of  industry  had  their  beginning  and  still  have 
tlieir  greatest  (h'vidopment  in  this  country.  The  accumulation  of 
industrial  ca])ital  from  a  motlern  financial  viewpoint  began  in  the 
Unit('d  States  as  early  as  it  began  in  Kuropc*.  The  lines  have  been 
parallel.  But  there  has  laani  om*  important  difl'er(>nc(>  in  tlie  invest¬ 
ment  or  furtlu'r  turnover  of  the  ca])ital.  in  that  American  cajhtal 
has  h(‘('n  invested  and  again  its  accumulations  n'invested  in  American 
enterprise's,  while  Kuropc'an  ca])ital  has  gone  aleroad  to  all  the  world. 
('a])ital  is  liepiid.  It  flows  like  water  dowidiill  and  nevc'r  uphill. 
Some'  Euro])ean  capital  came  to  the  United  States;  no  American 
ca])ital  went  to  Europe',  neet  he'cause  Anu'rie-jin  e‘a])ital  was  nenu'.xiste'iit 
eir  insignifie-ant,  hut  simply  hee'ause'  the'  Uniteel  Steite-s  jiaiel  the 
he'st  preefits.  Ame'iican  e'iejeital  will  h'ave'  the'  Uniteel  Steite's  feer  any 
])art  e*f  the'  weerlel  iihh'  tei  slieew  satisfacteery  preefits,  hut  neet  until  the' 
American  ca])italist  has  he'cemie  ceegni/.ant  eef  the  fae  t  that  semie  eether 
|)art  e»f  the  weulel  eeffers  ee|UJil  eer  better  ])re)fits  than  his  eewn. 

Briefly,  then,  we  can  summarize  the  sitmitieen  as  feelleews:  Latin 
America  anel  the  Uniteel  State's  inelustriiilly  are  ceemplemented. 
Without  the  aiel  eef  (leevernments,  finane'e,  eer  transpeertatiem  this 
ceun])l(*mentid  re'latieenship  Inis  manife'steel  itsi'lf  in  a  large  anel 
greiwing  ceunmere'ial  intercemrse.  With  the  aiel  of  tlu'se  agencie's 
this  intercemrse  will  he  enlargeel,  it  may  he  even  tee  the  point  where 
all  Anu'rica  he'ceenu's  entirely  suflicie'iit  unto  itsedf.  The  Uniteel 
State's  aleme  has  sufficient  available  capitid  nett  only  tet  take  the  plae'e 
etf  Jill  Euretpean  capital  netw  inve'steel  in  Latin  America,  hut  alset  tet 
sujiply  aeh'eiuately  the  ne'eels  fetr  further  inehistrial  elevi'lopment  in 
those  cemntrie's. 

All  etf  this  was  true  10  etr  more  years  aget,  hut  it  wjis  nett  then 
re'cetgnizi'el  e'ither  in  the  Uniteel  State's  etr  in  Latin  America.  It  is 
nett  yet  fully  re'cetgnizeel,  hut  it  is  he'ginning  tet  he  so.  The  shetek 
etf  the  Euretjtean  war  luis  swe'jtt  jiway  many  fallae-ie's.  It  has  maele 
clearer  the  visietn.  The  Pan  American  Financial  ('etnference,  itse'lf 
a  re'sult  etf  the  war,  will  mark  the  renaissance'  etf  lu'wer,  he'tter,  anel 
truer  ieleas. 


That  tlu*  Kmopoan  war  has  disturhod  tlic*  (‘coiioinic  ami  coin- 
nuTcial  situation  in  ])ractically  ovc'rv  civili/.od  conntrv  in  tin' 
worhl  is  a  fat  t  woll  known  to  ('vc'ivoiu'  at  all  conversant  with 
int('rnational  trade  conditions.  Xatnrally  tin*  Kepuhlies  of  the 
West('rn  1  leinis|)h<'r('  are  no  e.\e('ption.  Kvery  one  of  tln'in  has  felt 
tlu'  disastrous  effects,  hut  not  in  ('(pial  nor  I'ven  in  proportionat('ly 
('(pial  nn'asuri'.  Xi'arly  all  of  tlu'in  have'  ex|)('ri('need  a  lartie  diminu¬ 
tion  in  their  e.\|)ort  trade,  and  eons(*(|uently  a  decrease  in  |)urehasin^ 
power  and  a  n'sultant  diminution  in  theii-  imports.  One  reinarkahle 
exception  is  the  Dominican  Republic.  That  little  country  ('iijoys  the 
distinction  of  having  sold  more  of  its  products,  in  point  of  value, 
to  the  outside  world  durine;  the  year  1014  than  it  did  durino  101.4. 
'l'h('  increased  value  of  its  ex])orts  was  oidy  S11N.S40.  hut  that  it 
should  have  increased  its  sales  at  all  is  an  astounding  fact.  Its 
purchases  from  other  nations  during  the  year  were  considerably  le.ss, 
hut  the  net  result  is  that  the  eoxintry  has  made  a  material  linaneial 
gain. 

The  re])ort  (»f  the  Eighth  Kis<'al  Period  of  the  Dominican  ('ustoms 
Receivership,  which  includes  a  summary  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  Repid)lic  for  the  year  1014,  has  just  come  to  hand.  In  con¬ 
sidering  the  year’s  trade  the  General  Receiver  states: 

1 1  is  not  .sur])rising  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  combined  trade  ot  the  Dominican 
Republic  during  the  year  litH.  *  *  ♦  This  loss,  however,  of  nearly  two  and 
one-half  millions  of  dollars  is  charged  uj)  on  the  imjjort  side  of  the  ledger,  sinc»*  in 
spite  of  a  lack  of  ship]  ing  facilities,  both  from  the  interior  to  the  dome.stic  jiorts  and 
from  tlu*  latter  to  tho.se  of  foreign  countries,  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  value  of 
ex]iortations  over  the  year  1!U:i.  The  total  value  of  ex]:ortations  for  tlu*  year  l!U:i 
was  .S10,-Ui!».!tl7.  while  the  j  ast  year  rolled  up  a  total  of  !*l(). 588,787.  The  Dominican 
Rej)ublic’s  loss  in  cond)ined  trade  may  be  attribut(*d  to  a  lack  of  juirchasing  ])ower, 
*  *  *  but  vastly  tnore  may  it  be  charged  to  imi)ossibility  t)f  deliveries  by  the  selling 
nations,  and  they  will  be  tlu*  greatest  losers  of  all  in  this  decrease  of  Dominican  trade, 
for  the  Dominican  Republic  remains  among  the  list  of  cn*ditor  nations,  and  with  a 
balance  for  tlu*  year  of  8;{,8‘i!t.787  on  the  credit  side. 

Ill  his  analysis  of  the  aggregate  trade  the  General  Rec(*iver  states 
tlnit 

Tlu*  ridt(*d  .States,  (u*rmany.  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  and  France,  in  tlu*  onler 
nanu*d.  occu])y  tlu*  vantage*  front  of  traib*  ])n*stige.  Rut  of  tlu*.se  four  l(*ading  countri(*s. 
tlu*  I’nited  Stat(*s  is  tlu*  only  oiu*  which  does  not  .diow  a  d(*cided  d(*cn*as(*.  <*.«]  ecially 
tiermany  and  France.  Tlu*  latter,  by  r<*ason  of  an  immense*  ele*e'line*  in  value's,  sur- 
re*nde*rs  he*r  fornu*r  plae*e*  as  third  in  im])e)rtane*e*  to  the*  l’nite*el  Kingdeein.  The*  value* 
of  7ne*re-hanelise*  imjeeerte'el  from  anel  shiiii)e“el  tee  the*  Fnite'el  State's  was  .8 1 02-1. !»()!!  in 
1014.  being  75  ]>e*r  e*e*nt  of  the*  wluele,  as  against  57  ]>e*r  e*e*nt  in  10|;{.  <!e*rmany  still 
ranks  .se'ceenel,  but  with  a  meest  .seriems  sluinj),  ele*.se'e*neling  from  the*  high  teetal  eif 
s:j.7lli.217  in  lOKl  to  81. 740. .550  in  '014.  The*  l'nite*el  Kingele>m  sheews  small  de*e're*ase, 
geiing  fretin  8072, (HU  in  1014  to  .8754,040  last  ye*ar.  The*  traele*  of  France*  ele*e'line*el  freem 
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SI . Hi'J.L’l’o  in  to  S-Hit. .■)!*(•  in  Tile  only  oth<‘r  conntrios  .^howiny  yain-!  ovi*r 

l!ti;{  in  thoir  frailo  with  tin*  R<*pnl(lii‘  an*  Italy  and  Porto  Rico.  *  *  *  Tin*  war  in 

Knropi*  nndottlitndly  has  had  a  laryo  inlliionce  in  this  shil'titii;  of  tradi*  soitrcos. 

Ainoii<;  tin*  articles  c.\])ortO(l  wliicli  showed  a  material  iitcrease  over 
the  ])revious  year  may  he  mt'iitioned  the  followin*;:  Raw  su^ar, 
with  an  increast*  of  81  .‘ilfi.SlH);  sujjar  cane,  increasei  of 
sujrar  moliisses.  in(*rease  of  8RR.0.50:  cacao,  an  increase  of  822d.4()() : 
coffee,  an  incr(*ase  of  8SS,.5().‘{;  beeswax,  an  increase  of  812,2,52:  ctittle 
hides,  an  increase  of  81  R-aOS;  and  otlier  articles  in  similler  quantities. 

In  view  of  tlie  above  showing,  which  jjives  the  Dominican  Keimblic 
the  distinction  of  beinj;  one  country  which  can  meet  tlie  disastntus 
eflects  of  tlie  most  terrible  war  of  all  history  and  still  come  out  a 
<;ainer  in  its  foreijjn  sales,  a  brief  descriptive  ami  historical  sketch  of 
tlie  country  is  di'cmed  timely  and  in  order. 

Tlie  Dominican  Republic  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  American 
Republics,  with  an  area  of  about  l!),d2.A  square  miles.  This  is  nearly 
eipial  to  the  combined  areas  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  It  has 
a  jiopulation  of  Ix'tween  six  and  seven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
Haiti  is  the  adjoininj;  Republic  and  the  two  tofjether  comprise  tin* 
island  called  by  the  first  Spanish  discovered  ‘‘Isla  Espanola’'  and 
now  sometimes  called  “Santo  Domingo”  and  sometimes  “Haiti.” 
Within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  the  territory  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  was  located  by  C'olumbus  the  first  settlement  of  Europeans 
in  the  new  world.  This  .settlement  was  called  “Isabella,”  after  the 
(^ueen  of  ('astille,  the  friend  and  patroness  of  Columbus.  The  first 
S|)anish  settlement,  like  damestown,  the  first  En^hsh  settlement,  no 
longer  exists  except  as  a  ruin.  In  fact  ‘Isabella”  disapjieared  a 
few  years  after  its  foundation.  The  modern  city  of  Puerto  Plata  is 
located  near  the  former  site  of  the  old  settlement.  The  oldest 
existing  .settlement  of  Europeans  in  the  western  world  is  likewise 
located  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  This  is  the  capital  city,  Santo 
Domingo. 

Few  loiailities  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  had  such  a  varied 
and  eventful  history  as  has  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo.  First,  the 
whole  island  was  Spanish  and  the  native  Indian  population  was 
almost  entirely  exterminated.  Then  came  the  buccaneers,  but  these 
were  located  principally  on  the  little  island  of  Tortuga  and  in  the 
western  or  Haitian  end  of  the  island,  though  their  operations  extended 
to  a  (X'rtain  extent  over  the  whole  of  it.  The  very  name  of  “Inic- 
caneer”  originated  on  the  island.  “Puchan”  was  the  sun-dried 
meat,  or,  as  we  now  call  it,  “jerked  beef,”  prejiared  by  the  first 
outlaws  on  Tortuga  in  their  forays  or  cattle  raids  on  the  main  island, 
and  the  first  buccaneers  were  jerki'd-bei'f  preparers  from  Avild  or  stolen 
cattle, 

Py  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1097  the  western  Haitian  or  bucca¬ 
neering  end  of  the  island  became  French  territory,  and  in  179.5  the 
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ivmainiiij;  portion  of  tlu'  island  was  lik(‘wis(>  (•(‘d(‘d  l)v  Spain  to 
Franco.  Tlio  Froi\cli  ki'pt  possossion  until  isotl.  wlion  tlio  oastorn 
or  Dinninican  ond  of  the  island  was  rocialod  to  Spain.  In  1S‘21  the 
Spanish  ond  proclainnal  its  indopondonoo  and  ostahlisliod  a  ropnb- 
lioan  form  of  *;ovornniont.  This  "ovornnn'nt  lasti'd  about  a  yoar, 
whon  tho  Dominicans  were  ovorrim  l)v  the  Haitians,  who  had  some 
years  hoforo  acfpiirod  thoir  ind(‘pondonco  from  Franco,  and  nndor 
Hoyor  comiuonal  tho  whole  of  tlio  oastorn  ond  and  hold  it  from  IS22 
to  1S;44.  In  till'  latti'r  yoar  tlio  Haitian  yoke  was  thrown  off  and  tho 
Dominican  Ki'jnihlic  a<xain  ostahlisliod.  hut  in  istil  tho  Kopnhlic 
snccumhod  to  tho  Sjianish  invasion  and  romainod  nndor  Spanish 
authority  for  four  yoai’s.  In  ISti.A,  at  the  close  of  tho  (’ivil  War  in 
tho  rnitod  State's.  Spanish  rule  was  for  a  second  time  thrown  off 
and  tho  Kopnhlic  roost ahlishi'd.  Since  this  date  it  has  maintained 
its  indopondonci'. 

Tho  Dominican  Kopnhlic,  in  fact  tho  whole  island,  is  naturally  one 
of  till'  richest  spots  in  tho  world.  Tho  soil  is  romarkahly  fi'itilo  and 
produces  luxuriously.  On  tho  north  coast,  in  tho  Provinci*  of  Monte 
Cristi,  near  tho  Haitian  hordor,  tlu*  soil  is  wi'll  adajitod  for  cotton 
raisin';,  and  there  is  a  very  considorahh'  acroa<;o  devoted  to  this 
industry,  hacked  by  Anu'rican  and  Fnj;lish  caiiitalists.  Tho  cotton 
is  of  a  fine  fpialitv  and  tlii'  yiidd  pi'r  aero  is  much  <;r(‘ator  than  that 
in  our  Southi'm  .Stati's.  This  si'ction  of  tin*  island  is  oxcoptionally 
well  adapted  to  irri<;ation,  both  on  account  of  the  slopi*  of  tho  land 
and  also  on  account  of  tho  numorous  availahlo  streams.  'Plio  (lov- 
ornmont  has  had  for  soim*  time  umh'r  considoration  a  jirojoct  for 
irri<;atinf;  some  ."lO. ()()()  acri's  in  this  Krovinco.  American  on<;ino('rs 
who  have  invosti^atial  tho  project  f;ivo  it  very  favorable  indorsement, 
and  tho  cost  is  ostiniatoil  at  about  !s.')(t(), ()(((». 

Puerto  Plata,  an  important  port  of  tho  north,  is  a  town  of  some 
]().()()()  or  12. (too  inhahitaiits,  connocti'd  by  a  railway,  runnin<;  south, 
with  the  towns  of  t  ho  fort ile  ( 'aiho  ro^;ion  Santia<;o  do  los  ('ahalloros. 
La  \  oj;a.  and  Moca.  'I'lioso  towns  an*  located  in  tho  eroat  aj;ricul- 
tiiral  ro<;ions  of  tho  Kopnhlic,  whi'ii*  tin*  famous  cacao  hi'an  is  culti¬ 
vated.  'I’ldiacco  I’lso  is  <;rown  to  a  considorahh'  extent,  and  has  had 
until  recently  a  ready  market  in  Hamhiirf;.  Othi'r  ports  of  importance 
are  Samaiia  and  Sanchey,,  in  the  beautiful  .Sjniiaiia  Hay.  'Phis  hay  is 
famous  for  its  size  and  pi<-t ures(|no  scenery.  It  is  about  2.‘)  mih's 
lon<;  by  S  miles  wide,  with  a  depth  of  water  sulliciont  to  float  tho 
hir<;ost  battleships.  Our  North  Atlantic  Scpiadron  has  frocpieiitly 
^ono  there  for  maneuver-.  \\  the  entraii'M'  to  the  hay  is  the  town 
of  Samana,  and  at  the  head  is  .Sanchez,  cninoctod  with  tho  interior 
by  the  .Saiiclnv.  iV:  Moca  Kailway,  a  .Scotch  ent(‘rprise,  for  a  distiiiice 
of  4h  miles. 

.San  Pedro  do  .Macoris  i-  the  sn<;ar  port  of  the  Kepuhlic.  In  and 
around  Macori-  there  are  thoiisatids  of  acres  of  land  de\<»ted  to  the 


rpiu’i':  'I'hi'  .\mt'ri'’:>n  ion,  llu*  coinfortaliK*  lioim*  of  tlu*  niiiiislor  ()f  llo*  I  nilod  Staios  ft)  tilt* 

UoMiiiiic  inii  Hc|iiililir.  (Viilcr:  A  typiial  slrool  in  Santo  I'oinintjo.  Ilio  ttlili'sl  i-xisliny  Kiiiopean 
•icllii'nn'nl  in  Itio  wisforn  worl.l  anil  now  Ih*’  capital  of  III '  I tominican  Hcpnlilic.  l.owcr:  •■  The  niins 
of  tile  lioiisc  of  Itii'no  Colon,  III  son  of  ('!ii  isloplaw.  where,  aeeonliii);  lo  liLsIorv,  a  eoiirl  was esiahlislied 
whose  eiileiiaininenls  rii’aled  in  splendor  those  we  read  of  in  the  Arahian  Niiihts."  In  the  haek- 
yroiind  of  Ihe  pii  lnre  Ihis  ruin  is  plainly  shown. 
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liiisiiij;  <»f  siiijiir  cane,  and  millions  of  doUaiN  of  AiiK'rican  capital  arc 
invested  in  this  enterjirise.  Tlie  jilantations  are  all  ecjnipped  with 
the  most  modern  machinery,  and  the  cane  is  cultivated  and  fathered 
l)v  c(dored  lahorei-s  from  the  En<;lish  and  Danish  West  Indies.  Tlie 
new  su^ar  is  shipped  lar<;ely  t(»  New  York,  hut  a  considerahle  aimtunt 
<Xoe.s  to  Enjfland  and  to  Canada.  Tlie  soil  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
is  especially  adaptial  for  the  cultivation  of  su<;ar  cane,  and  the  writer 
has  seen  thousands  of  acres  tliat  have  lieen  in  continuous  cultivation 
for  more  than  2o  yeai-s.  with  nothinj;  to  aid  the  soil  except  the 
^rouml-up  ri'fuse  of  the  cane  from  the  mills. 

The  >ireat  pion(*er  of  the  su<;ar  industry  in  the  Republic  was  an 
American  from  Brooklyn  by  the  name  of  Bass,  and  one  of  the  larjjest 
jdantations  on  the  island  was  owned  and  operated  by  him  and  his 
son  up  to  within  a  few  years  ajjo.  W.  L.  Biuss,  the  son,  was  the  most 
indefatijjable  worker  on  the  island,  and  under  his  mana{;ement  the 
plantation  was  <;reatly  enlarged  and  many  miles  of  railway  built, 
‘‘('onsuelo"  is  still  in  the  hands  of  Americans,  and  exports  to-day  one 
of  the  largest  outputs  of  sujiar  from  the  island.  Other  very  important 
American  su<;ar  plantations  at  Macoris  are  Santa  Fe  and  Borvenir: 
San  Isidro,  on  the  Osama  River,  14  mihvs  from  the  cajiital.  is  anotlier 
lar<;e  and  prosperous  plantation,  controlled  by  the  same  interests 
that  operate  ‘‘Consuelo.”  Anotlier  American  company  that  has 
invested  in  su<;ar  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  the  j^reat  “(luanica 
('entral”  of  Porto  Rico.  This  company  has  jiurchased  larj^e  tracts 
of  land  near  La  Romana  and  is  cultivatin'^  the  cane  for  shipment  to 
Porto  Rico  for  grindin<;,  whence  it  is  exported.  The  investments 
of  this  company  are  on  a  lai-fje  scale:  it  has  its  own  wireless  station, 
and  owns  and  operates  a  line  of  steamers  runninf;  from  its  own  dock 
to  Porto  Rico. 

Seventy  miles  from  La  Romana  and  40  miles  from  Macoris  is  .Santo 
Domingo  city,  the  capital  of  the  Republic.  In  Santo  Domingo  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  modern  civilization,  surrounded  by 
innumerable  relics  that  carry  us  back  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Here 
can  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  first  church,  San  Nicolas,  built  some  time 
in  the  early  jiart  of  1.500,  and  three  or  four  yeai^s  ago  the  mahogany 
taken  from  these  ruins  was  in  a  jierfect  state  of  preservation.  Here, 
as  claimed  by  the  Dominicans,  can  be  seen  the  bones  of  (’liristopher 
(’olumbus.  left  by  mistake  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  evacuated 
the  island,  and  who  removed  from  the  crypt  in  the  cathedral  to 
Habana  the  remains  of  a  brother  of  ('olumbus,  thinking  they  were 
taking  the  bones  of  the  great  discoverer.  In  1.S77  tlie  cathedral  was 
being  repainal,  and  the  leaden  casket  with  the  bones  of  the  great 
Christopher  was  found,  while  the  crypt  that  contained  the  bones  of 
Columbus’s  brother  was  found  to  be  empty.  The  (Jovernment  has  set 
aside  a  corner  in  the  cathedral  and  built  a  handsome  mausoleum 
where,  the  casket  with  all  that  remains  of  the  great  discoverer  can  be. 


IN  TIIK  OI  TSKIKTS  OK  SANTO  DOMINOO. 

“  III  Siinlo  Hoininco  w»-  liiid  i>ursplv<*s  in  I  lie  midst  of  modorii  civilizalioii,  siirroimdpd  by  inmimorable  rolics  I  lial  carry  us  back  to  tlic  1  atti  century.'’  One  of  these  relics 

is  the  old  Spanish  fort  shown  in  the  picture. 
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soen.  Tlu“.  csi^kct  contains  not  much  more  tliaii  dust,  hut  tlu'ro  is  a 
l)ojic  of  the  1(“^  and  tlie  haiden  bullet  with  winch  Columbus  is  known 
to  have  been  wounded. 

Several  lines  of  st(‘amships  touch  at  different  ports  of  the  Republic. 
The  American  West  India  ('Ivde  Line  has  a  n'fjular  trimonthly  serv¬ 
ice  between  Xcw  York  and  all  tlu'  i)orts  of  the  Republic.  The  lar<;e 
steamers  of  the  ('ompajjnic  (lenerale  Transatlantique  touch  at  the 
northern  ])orts.  and  an  annex  French  line  between  (’uba.  Porto  Rico, 
and  St.  Thomas  touclu's  at  Santo  Dominjio  ('ity.  A  C'uban  lim*  and 
the  IIambur"-American  Line  also  touch  at  the  capital. 

'I'he  French  ('able  (’o.  has  its  own  teh'<;ra])h  line  across  the  island, 
which  it  uses  in  connection  with  its  submarine  system,  northward 
from  Puerto  Plata  and  southward  frojii  Santo  Dominjro  ('ity  to  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  ('olombia,  and  other  ])arts  of  South  America. 

There  are  three  banking;  institutions  at  the  ca|)ital  the  National 
Bank  of  Santo  Dominjio.  an  Anuu-ican  enterprise;  the  banking;  house 
of  Santiajjo  Michelena.  which  has  Ix'cn  established  in  the  countrv  for 
about  120  years;  and  the  Royal  Bank  of  ('anada.  All  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  have  branches  iji  the  other  laree  towns  of  the  Republic. 

The  law  of  the  land  is  in  accord  with  a  modified  Napoleonic  ('ode, 
and  there  are  many  lawyers  of  ))rominence  and  ability  at  the  cajiital 
and  in  the  other  larec*  towns.  Well-ec|ui])ped  law  ollices  with  splen¬ 
did  libraries  an*  not  uncommon. 

A  new  constitution  was  ])ut  into  effect  in  lOOS,  by  which  the 
administration  of  the  (lovernment  is  vested  in  three  de|)artnients-- 
executive.  le<;islative.  and  judicial.  The  Pn'sident  is  elected  by  the 
])eople  and  holds  ollice  for  four  years.  There  is  a  cabinet  composed 
of  till'  followinj;  ])ortfolios;  Intc'rior  and  Police,  War  and  Marine, 
Finance  and  ('ommerce.  Fon'ifjn  Affairs.  .Justice  and  hklucation, 
A<;riculture  and  Immi<;ration,  Fomento  (Public  Works).  These  ('abi- 
net  Ministers  have  their  oflices  iji  a  new  and  handsome  buildin"  called 
the  (lovernment  Palace,  and  it  is  not  exai;i;eration  to  say  that  few 
countries  can  boast  of  such  splendidly  e((ui|)])ed  (piarters  for  executive 
de])artm(*nts.  The  Foreijin  Oflicc*  has  a  reception  room  that  would 
do  credit  to  any  countrv,  and  the  hall  for  tlu*  ])resentation  of  creden¬ 
tials  by  foreijjn  diplomatic  representatives  is  the  admiration  of  all 
who  have  be('n  ])rivile<;ed  to  see  it.  Diplomatic  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  France,  Fn<;land.  S])ain,  ('uba,  and  Haiti  are  sta- 
tioiual  ])ermanently  at  the  ca])ital.  Italy  and  (lermanv  accredit  n*])- 
resentatives  to  the  Republic  who  are  also  accnalited  to  otluT  c(*un- 
tries.  The  consular  rejm'sentation  is  vc'rv  larj;e. 

'I'here  is  om*  very  remarkable  fact  about  the  racial  characteristics 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  so  prominently  identified  with  the 
early  history  of  America  and  its  discoverer.  ('hristo))her  ('olumbus. 
The  Haitians,  occupyinj;  the  westc'rn  third  of  tlu*  island  and  se])arated 
from  the  Dominican  R(‘public  by  an  ima<;inarv  and  as  y(‘t  undeter- 
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iiiiiu'd  Ixtuiidarv  lino,  aro  a  soparato  and  distinct  race,  sjioakin^  a 
Froncli  ])atuis  and  with  Kronoli  enstoms  and  habits.  The  Domini¬ 
cans  arc  tlionmjrhly  .Spanish  in  all  rcsju'cts  and  do  not  spcaik  tlic 
Fnaich  patois  of  their  neighbors. 

'Plu'  Dominican  R('pnl)lic  has  been  tin*  home  of  a  <;rcat  many  of 
.Spain’s  famous  cx|»lor(‘rs  and  coiupn'rois.  At  A/na.  in  the  soiitlicrn 
|)art,  ahont  (iO  miles  from  the  capital  fonmh'd  by  Di('>fo  Velas(|n(v.. 
tlu'  s(>tth‘r  of  ('nl»a.  tlu're  dw(>l(  at  one  time'  Ih'rnando  ('orte'z.  tlu' 
eelehrate'd  eon(|iieror  (*f  Mi'xieo:  Balboa,  who  diseove're'd  the  Baeilie 
Ocean;  and  Bizarro.  famed  for  tlie  eominest  of  Be'in. 

In  th('  early  days  during  the  eon((n('st  the  Indians  had  as  their 
(liiei'ii  the  heanlifnl  Anaeaona.  famed  in  prose  and  poe'try.  and  to 
whom  ev('n  the'  mighty  paid  court,  ('hristopher  ('olnmhiis  had  fre'- 
(pieiit  conference's  witli  her.  On  the  statute  tee  (’e)himhns  in  the 
capital  there'  is  a  he'antifnl  e'arve'el  bronze  figure  e»f  this  Inelian  eineen. 

The  mills  eif  the  heeiise  of  Die'ge)  ('e)le>n.  the'  seen  e>f  (’liriste)|)her,  are 
still  staneling,  where'.  ace'e>reling  te)  histeery.  a  e'enirt  was  e'stablislu'el 
wlmse  entertainme'nts  rivah'el  in  sph'iieleir  tlmse  we  reael  e)f  in  the 
Arabian  Nights.  On  tlie  bank  eif  the  river  still  stanels  the  mas'^ive 
ceiba  tre*e  tei  whie-h  were  tieel  the  carave'ls  eif  ('eilumbns.  In  Saute) 
Denninge)  City  ('e)lumbus  was  put  in  chains  anel  se'iit  he)me  to  Spain 
a  priseene'r  in  elisgrace.  The  city  is  built  een  the  we'st  bank  e)f  the 
Ozama  River  anel  is  uneler  the  aelministratieen  eef  the  Dejiartme'nt  eif 
Public  Weerks.  A  magnificent  macaelam  beeulcvarel,  beerdereel  em 
either  sielewith  native  e'lms,  intersperseel  with  treepical  foliage,  extenidjl 
freem  the  ce'iiter  e)f  the  city  feer  20  mih*s  in  the  elirectieen  e)f  Bani,  the 
birthplace  e)f  the  fameeus  Cuban  here),  Maxime)  Ge)me'z.  On  this  same 
be)ulevarel  can  be  seen  the  well-pre'serveel  ruins  e)f  the  Fe)rt  San 
Gere)nimo,  whie'h  in  early  elays  withste)e)el  an  attack  e)f  the  English 
uneh'r  Drake.  The  entraiu'e  fre)m  the  town  to  this  be)ulevard  is 
through  an  arch  constructed  by  the  Ge)vernment  in  meme)ry  of  those 
who  fell  fighting  fe)r  the  indepenelence  of  the  ce)untrv,  anel  the  are'h 
bears  the  inscrii)tion  “  Dulce  e't  Deceerum  est  jire)  Batria  Meeri.” 

The  Re])ublic  celebrates  twe)  natieinal  holielays  one  in  ceemmeme)- 
ration  of  its  inelepenelence  freem  Spain  anel  one  e)f  its  separatieen  freem 
Haiti.  The  redigion  e)f  the  ceenntrv  is  Reiman  Catheilic,  anel  Las 
Casas,  the  celebrateel  priest,  eleveite'el  his  entire  life’s  weirk  tei  the 
nativ'c  Imlians.  Twei  eif  the  archbishops  have  been  Bresielent  - 
.Vrchbishop  Merino  anel  Meinseheir  A.  Xeiiiel. 

A  very  erremeems  impression  jirevails  that  the  climate  eif  Santo 
Denninge)  is  unhealthy.  Frenn  its  geograjihical  peisitiem  it  can  neit 
be  unhealthy.  The  winels  have  a  clean  sweep  acreiss  the  islanel, 
anel  there  has  been  nei  seriems'epidemic  there  since  the  elmlera  enit- 
break  seimetime  in  the  early  sixtii's. 

The  eenmtrv  has  wemelerful  jiossibilities  in  an  agricultural  way. 
The  lanel  is  fertile  anel  will  preieluce  any  of  the'  vegetiibles  of  the'! 


ri.AZA  IN  ITEKTO  PLATA,  LOOKING  TOWARD  THE  SEA. 


A  MODERN  lU  ILDINi;  IN  PUERTO  PLATA,  DOMINICAN  REPUHLIC. 

Puerto  Plata,  a  important  post  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Repuhlie,  is  one  of  the  leailing  cities  and 
contains  nnmerons  handsome  and  modern  structures. 
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Toiii|)(‘rat»‘  Zoiip.  Savoral  years  ajro  one  of  our  Aiuerieau  ministers 
experinu'iitial  with  a  garden,  witli  wonderful  n'snlts.  Ptairs.  lima 
beans,  corn,  tomatoc's,  |)otato(‘s,  and  Koumanian  watermelons  were 
offered  to  his  *;uests  in  ahundanee. 

The  (iovernment  has  estahlislied  an  aiirieultural  hurcaiu,  under 
the  mana<;ement  of  a  director  r('eommended  hv  the  Tnited  States 
Department  of  Ajirieulture.  and  several  ajjrieultural  ex|)erimeiit 
stations  have  been  established. 

The  hardwood  forests  of  the  country  are  extensive  and  very 
valuable.  Mahogany  is  so  plentiful  that  a  <freat  deal  of  it  is  used 
for  railway  ties.  The  minerals  of  the  country  have  not  been  as  yet 
fully  developed.  A  syndicate  of  American  (•ai)itabsts  is  operating  a 
coj)|)er  mine  witbin  .‘10  miles  of  the  capital,  and  placer  mininjj  is 
carrietl  on  to  some  extent  in  the  interior, 

A  new  and  commodious  dock  has  just  been  finished  at  Santo 
l)omin<;o  (’ity  and  with  the  new  concrete  walk  built  to  the  ejitrance 
of  the  hai’bor  it  has  b(‘en  gnnitly  im])roved.  A  sufbcient  tle})th 
of  water  at  the  docks  accommodates  the  steamers  needeil  for  the 
su<rar  atid  other  freight.  The  Department  of  Public  Works  is 
constructing  roads  ab  over  tin*  island,  and  making  other  improve¬ 
ments  from  the  am])le  fund  for  this  purpose  on  deposit  wdtb  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Go.  of  New  York.  The  building  of  a  railway  from 
the  capital  to  the  north  is  being  consitlered.  At  present  this  trip 
has  to  be  made  overland,  or  by  steamer,  an  ocean  trip  of  three  or 
four  days.  The  (Vntral  Railway  from  Puerto  Plata  to  Santo 
Domingo  is  owned  by  the  Government.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
of  this  road  is  very  great  on  account  of  the  fact  that  three  or  four 
miles  of  it  are  built  with  the  A.  B.  T.  or  clutch  system  to  overcome 
a  very  heavy  grade.  The  ebminatimi  of  this  ])art  of  the  road  is 
one  of  the  improvements  now  being  carried  on  under  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Works. 

The  revenues  of  the  country,  the  collection  of  which  has  been 
under  I'nited  States  cojitrol  since  the  “modus  vivcjidi”  of  1!K).7 
and  the  later  Dominican-American  Gonvetition  of  lOOT.  have 
amounted  always  to  as  much  as  .s.'l.t )()(•. ()<)()  annually,  and  frecpiently 
"  to  84, 000, 000.  The  coUection  of  these  revenues  is  iji  charge  of  an 

American  Receiver  Chuieral  of  Gustoms  apjminted  by  the  lYesident 
of  the  United  States.  The  Receiver  General,  with  a  dej)utv  receiver 
and  a  staff,  has  charge  of  all  the  customhouses  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  receivership  is  under  the  supcTvisjion  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  War  Department.  To  ])ay  off  a  820,000.000  loan 
from  New  York  bankers  the  Receiver  General  has  to  transmit 
monthly  the  sum  of  8100,000  to  the  depository  in  A"ew  York,  and 
a  further  sum  of  .830,000  to  secure  a  subsecpient  loan  of  81  ..j00,000. 
The  Receiver  General  is  authorized  to  use  .a  per  cent  of  the  grt)ss 
collections  for  the  expenses  of  the  receivership,  including  salaries. 
The  remainder  of  the  revenues  collected  is  turned  over  to  the  Domi- 


IN  THK  DOMINIC  AN  U  K  I’C  lil.lC. 

Thp  isluiKl  is  mnarkalily  fi'rlile  and  voytaalioii  of  all  kiinls  nourishes.  I ro|>ical  ulants  and  Mowers 
especially  urowini;  in  riotous  profusion.  The  line  specimens  of  cacti  shown  in  tlie  picture  are  (lood 
examples. 
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nicnn  (iovenimoiit.  Tlu*  ooiivoiitiou  of  H)()7  also  ])rovi(los  that  half 
of  the  rcv(*mu*s  above  Sil.OOO.OOO  shall  ho  ai)j)lio(l  to  the  sijikhig 
fund  of  the  dol)t.  The  intornal  rovonuos  of  the  Ro})ul>lic  are  oon- 
sidorahlo,  over  which  the  R(*c(nvor  (lonoral  has  no  control. 

('onditions  in  the  Republic  have  been  steadily  improving  since 
19()o,  and  the  prohahilitv  of  an  early  and  definite  settlement  of 
the  hoimdarv  question  with  Haiti  will  go  far  to  cement  the  peoj)le 
in  a  closei  union  and  remove  ojie  of  the  obstacles  to  complete  progress 
in  the  ]>ast.  Tlie  present  President,  duan  J.  Jiimmez,  is  a  man 
of  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  cultun'd  and  refined.  He  and  his 
children  have  had  the  advantage,  of  Euroj)ean  education  and  experi- 
{‘iice.  The  signers  of  the  convention  of  H)()7,  representing  the 
Rej)uhlic.  were  Emiliano  Tejera  and  Federico  Velasquez.  Emiliano 
Tejera  is  one  of  the  foremost  intellectual  lights  of  the  country  and 
is  known  as  the  Gladstone  of  Santo  Domingo.  Krederico  Velasquez 
is  a  man  of  extraordinary  intelligence,  coupled  with  great  executive 
ability.  He  had  charge  of  the  financial  negotiations  connected  with 
the  modus  vivendi  of  IPOo.  and  the  convention  of  Ht()7. 

d'he  Repuldic  has  suffered  greatly  in  its  many  struggles  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  hut  (hvijite  all  of  tliese  drawbacks  the  country  to-day  with 
all  of  its  wonderful  and  undeveloped  resources  is  one  of  tlie  most 
attractive  of  Latin  America.  The  ])eople  are  hospitable  and  well 
disposed  to  foreigners,  (dimate  and  conditions  are  very  favorable. 
In  the  dry  season  the  temperature  does  not  go  above  ,St)°  or  5)0°  F.. 
and  in  the  cool  period  of  the  rainy  seas(»n  falls  to  6.7°  F.  In  the  high 
valleys  of  the  interior,  about  4. ()()()  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
temperature  falls  to  as  htw  as  ,4.7° 

Life  at  the  capital,  while  not  as  fast  and  gay  as  at  tlie  larger  cities 
of  the  south,  is  still  very  agreeable.  Tliere  are  two  well-equipped 
and  conducted  clubs,  ('luh  l’ni(7n  and  ('asino  de  la  Juventud,  whore 
there  are  freipient  social  entertainments.  Automobiles  are  jdentiful 
and  the  ride  from  tlie  capital  to  San  (Vistohal  along  the  new  macadam 
boulevard  is  most  attractive.  Automobiles  can  he  jirocured  for  .S4 
an  hour.  There  are  several  hotels  in  the  city,  of  which  the  Hotel 
Francis  is  the  best  known.  There  is  (piite  a  large  foreign  colony  at 
the  capital  and  in  Macoris  and  Puerto  Plata.  The  whole  trip  from 
Xew  York,  including  a  stiqi  at  all  jiorts.  is  about  eight  or  nine  days, 
with  connections  for  ('uha  and  Porto  Rico.  Puerto  Plata  is  a  very 
attractive  ami  im|)ortant  city,  and  in  addition  to  several  ini|)osing 
buildings  there  is  a  modern  and  well-regulated  hospital. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Panama  ('anal  the  Dominican  Republic 
is  hound  to  ])lay  an  important  part  in  the  world's  trade.  Its  products 
and  the  products  of  all  the  West  Indies  will  have  markets  heretofore 
inaccessible.  All  shipping  to  and  from  Ihirope  through  the  canal 
passes  very  close  to  the  island,  lying  as  it  does  between  the  ('arihhean 
Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  only  about  .70  miles  from  ('uha  or 
Porto  Rico,  and  about  1,.4()0  miles  from  Xew  York. 
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TIIK  National  Exposition  of  Panama,  which  it  is  expected  will 
open  in  October  next,  is  not,  as  many  j)eople  in  the  I’nited 
States  think  it  is,  an  exposition  celebrating  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  nor  indeed  has  the  canal  any  direct  |)art 
in  the.  exposition.  The  full  title  of  the  exposition  is  “  The  National 
Exposition  of  Panama,  Commemorative  of  the  Discovery  of  the 
South  Seas.”  In  the  preamble  of  the  decree  under  which  the  expo¬ 
sition  is  held  the  ju’incipal  objects  are  set  out  as  “  extolling  and 
honoring  the  memory  of  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  the  discoverer  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  of  strengthening  the  sentiments  of  friendship  and 
sympathy  which  hind  Panama  with  Spain,  the  mother  country,  on 
the  one  ])art  and  that  of  the  Kepuhlics  of  the  American  ('ontinent 
on  the  other  part;  promoting  commercial  and  intellectual  interchange 
with  these  countries;  and  exhibiting  to  the  visitors  at  the  exposition 
the  natural  resources,  industries,  arts,  and,  in  a  single  word,  the 
growing  civilization  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.” 

Niinez  of  Balboa  hears  a  pecidiar  relatioJi  to  Panama.  Me  was  not 
the  discoverer  of  the  country  nor  its  first  settler,  nor  was  he  the 
organizer  or  administrator  of  the  Government  in  this  part  of  the 
Spanish  territory,  hut  he  was  the  first  white  man  to  behold  that  broad 
sweep  of  ocean  which  we  now  call  the  Pacific,  and  he  saw  it  from 
Panaman  territory. 

Of  stout  Niinez*  wlien.  with  eaiili*  eyes. 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific,  and  all  his  men 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise 
Silent  upon  a  jieak  in  Darien. 

At  this  time,  1513,  so  rapid  had  been  discoveries  in  the  western 
world,  only  a  few  years  before  first  made  known  by  ('olumhus, 
that  all  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Newfoundland  or  farther  north 
to  Brazil  on  the  south,  was  known  and  had  been  explored  at  many 
points.  Nearly  all  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  had  been 
roughly  charted  and  the  beginning  of  settlements  made  on  many  of 
them.  The  great  sweep  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  had  been  explored  by 
several  adventurers,  and  the  north  coast  of  .Soutli  America  was  compar¬ 
atively  well  known.  .\11  of  this  territory  was  called  ”Tierra  Firma,  " 
or,  as  the  English  called  it,  the  “Spanish  Main.”  But  until  the  time 
when  Nunez  of  Balboa  broke  his  way  through  the  thick  jungle  of  the 
Isthmus  and  from  some  one  of  the  hills  overlooking  the  hay  of  Pana- 


Keats  has  it  ■'  Cjrlez,"  l)ul  Keats  was  a  l)elier  poet  than  historian. 
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ma  ospiod  the  ‘ircat  ocoan  no  ono  know  liow  broad  or  liow  doop  tliis 
newly  discovered  country  was.  For  aught  tlu'  first  discoverers  knew 
the  continent  was  as  hroad  at  Panama  as  we  now  know  it  to  he  at 
the  latitude  of  Newfoundland  or  of  the  moutli  of  the  Amazon. 

It  was  hy  the  merest  accident  that  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balhoa  came 
to  Darien.  He  was  a  gimtleman  hy  hirth,  horn  at  Jerez  de  los 
Caballeros,  in  Estramadura,  about  1475.  In  1501  he  followed  Kod- 
rigo  de  liastidas  in  his  voyage  of  discoveries  to  the  western  seas. 
They  touched  at  many  points,  and  including  othei’s  Darien,  lie  is 
said  to  have  settled  in  what  we  now  know  as  the  Dominican  Republic, 
then  called  “Espanola,”  as  a  cultivator  of  the  land.  But  as  a  farmer 
Nunez  of  Balhoa  was  not  a  success,  and  he  soon  found  himself  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  debt,  so  much  so  that  the  stoiy  is  told  that  in  order 
to  g('t  away  he  had  to  conceal  himself  in  a  biscuit  cask  in  one  of  the 
ships  of  Phiciso  which  left  Santo  Domingo  in  1510.  Martin  Fer¬ 
nandez  de  Enciso  was  a  lieutenant  of  Alonso  de  Ojeda  and  was  then 
hound  for  San  Sebastian  to  join  his  ))rincipal  with  provisions. 
Ojeila  was  not  at  San  Sebastian.  The  settlement  was  in  ruins,  and 
Enciso  was  undecidc'd  what  to  do  or  where  to  go  when  Vasco  .Nunez 
])roposed  that  they  go  to  Darien,  on  the  Gulf  of  I'ruba,  where  he  had 
touched  with  Bastidas  in  his  voyage  out  from  Spain.  Here  tlu'y 
founded  a  new  colony  called  ‘‘Santa  Maria.” 

Enciso  and  Vasco  Nunez  soon  quarreled,  but  ?]nciso  was  sent  back 
to  Spain.  Afterwards,  learidng  that  Enciso  had  complained  to  the 
King  and  o])tained  a  royal  order  compelling  Niifiez  also  to  return  to 
Spain,  the  latter  found  himself  virtually  an  outlaw.  Meanwhile*  he 
had  explored  the  territory  and  had  more  or  less  gaiiu'd  the  coidieh'iice 
of  several  Indian  chiefs.  Through  one  of  these,  (’omogn*,  lu*  had 
heard  of  the  great  ocean,  which  was  only  a  few  leagues  away,  and  of 
the  country  to  the  south,  tlie  Empire  of  the*  Incas,  where  gold  was 
as  plentiful  as  the  sands  of  the  beach  at  Darien.  Here  was  his 
opportunity  to  make  some  grc'at  discovery,  and  with  this  as  his  cre¬ 
dentials  he  was  safe  to  return  to  Spain,  sure  of  the  favor  of  the  King, 
for  Ferdinand  the  ('atholic,  like  most  other  kings.  value*l  most 
success. 

On  tlie  1st  of  September,  151J,  Vasco  Nunez,  hastily  gathering 
together  about  IPO  Spaniards  and  sometliing  over  a  thousand  native's, 
))hmg('d  coididently  into  the  tliick  jungle  and  almost  inch  by  inch 
cut  and  forced  his  way  through  until  on  the  ■J5th  of  the  montli  tliey 
calm*  to  the  summit  of  the  Panaman  range  of  bills  and  in  sight  of  the 
great  ocean.  Francisco  Pizarro,  later  the  compieror  of  JVru.  was  of 
the  party,  and  he  witli  two  others  was  sent  forward  to  reconnoiter  the 
land  to  the  seashore,  only  a  few  miles  away.  On  tlu*  "JOth  of  Sej)tem- 
ber  .Nunez  himself  arrived  at  the  beach  and  wading  into  the  ocean 

^  took  possession  thereof  with  all  tl>e  lands  encircling  it  in  the  name  of 
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His  ('atliolic  Majesty  of  Spain.  He  ex|)lored  tlie  coast  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  visited  the  Pearl  Islands,  and  from  native's  learned 
much  of  tlie  "reat  em|)ire  to  the  soutli.  Returnin*;  to  Darien  with 
a  ver}'  considerable  booty,  messen<;ers  were  sent  to  Spain  with  the 
stories  of  his  exploits. 

The  story  of  Xiinez  de  Balboa  runs  on  for  four  years  lon<;er.  It  is 
a  story  of  intrigue,  jealousy,  and  fierce  factional  epiarn'ls.  Finally 
he  was  executed  by  (»rd('r  of  Pedro  Arias  d('  Avila,  generally  calleel 
Pedrarias  Davila. 

Al)ove  all  Xiihez  sliines  out  as  one  of  the  oreat  characters  of  Spanish 
coiupiest  of  Anu'iica.  Ih'  was  a  man  of  luoad  ideas,  sympatlietic, 
a  000(1  oiMieral  and  a  oood  administrator,  and  lu'  liad  tlie  facnlty  of 
ac(juirino  the  trust  and  confiih'iice  of  tlu'  nativi'  population.  It  was 
acciih'iit  more  or  h'ss  that  brouoht  him  to  discov('r  tiu'  Pacific  Occ'an, 
but  his  was  tin'  plan  for  the  con(|U('st  of  Pc'iu.  and  bis  would  have 
Ix'en  the  olorv  of  the  enterprise  had  he  not  bec'ii  di'h'ati'd  and  brouoht 
to  (h'ath  hy  the  jealousy  and  cnu'lty  of  lesser  nu'n. 

'I'he  Republic  of  Panama  does  wc'll  to  honor  the  memory  of  Vasco 
Xuh('/.  de  Balboa.  It  has  alri'ady  |)('rp('tuated  his  nn'inorv  by  nam¬ 
in';  its  national  coin  the  balboa,  by  i)lacin<;  his  jiortrait  on  the  national 
jiosta^e  stam|),  and  by  settin<;  aside  the  ’Joth  of  September,  the  day 
on  which  he  first  saw  the  j;r('at  ocean,  as  a  day  of  national  holida\'. 
It  will  farther  commemorate  his  nn'inorv  by  placin';  on  tin'  shore's  of 
the  Pacific  a  *;r('at  statue  to  cost  at  least  <;ohl.  This  statue 

will  be  at  tin'  Pacific  entrance  to  tin'  Panama  ('anal. 

Anotln'r  of  the  commemorative  purpose's  of  the  Xational  Exposi¬ 
tion — the  stren<;thenin<f  of  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  sympathy 
with  Spain,  the  mother  country-  -is  one  which  no  well-wisln'r  of  the 
Spanish  Ann'rican  republics  can  find  fault  with.  For  yc'ars  followin'; 
the  acejuisition  of  indepi'inlence  by  tin'  Spanish  colonic's,  then'  was 
much  ill  fec'linj;  betw('('n  tln'se  new  republics  and  tin'  motber  country. 
This  was  in  part  due  to  misuinh'rstandinj;  and  in  part  due  to  tin'  fact 
that  Spain  did  not  c('as('  to  put  forward  its  claims  to  sover('i<;nty  over 
tin'  newly  frt'i'd  lands.  Of  late  y('ars  this  fei'linj;  has  dic'd  out  and 
tin'  natural  n'lations  of  sym|)athy  and  cordial  fri('ndshi|),  which  an' 
due  to  the  idc'iitity  of  lanj;uaj;{',  litc'iatun',  and  in  a  larj;e  measure 
to  the  idc'iitity  of  cultun'  and  aspirations,  an'  lindinj;  voice  both  in 
Spain  and  in  the  dauf;ht('r  countri('s  of  Anu'i  ica.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  and  tin'  Panama  Xational  Exposition  will  In'  a  lit  ('xponent  of 
this  idea. 

Anotln'r  jnirposi'  -tin'  stn'nj;th('nin<;  of  tin'  bonds  of  fric'inlship 
and  sympathy  which  bind  Panama  to  the  sister  n'pid)li<'s  of  the 
wesU'i’n  world  will  find  fit  ('xpression  in  this  <'Xp(»sition. 

On  tin'  more  matc'iial  side,  tin'  exhibit  of  tlu'  resources  of  Panama 
will  no  doid)t  prove  to  many  visitors,  and  ('specially  those  from  the 
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United  States,  an  agreeable  surprise  in  their  variety  and  cliaraeter. 
The  eeonomie.  possibilities  of  Panama,  althonj'li  thousands  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  durinj;  tlie  huildiii"  of  the  canal  have  been  tliere, 
are  yet  hut  vamiely  eomjirehended  by  tlie  people  of  tliis  country.  A 
worthy  exhibit  of  jiroducts  and  resources,  which  will  no  doubt  he 
made  at  this  exjiosition,  will  go  far  toward  a  better  comprehension 
of  what  Panama  in  the  future  may  he  and  what  umpiestionahly  it 
will  he. 

Tlie  European  war  bringing  in  its  trail,  as  it  has  done,  more  or  less 
hardship  in  all  the  world,  will  have  its  effect  on  the  Panama  Xational 
Exposition  as  well  as  it  has  had  its  effect  on  the  San  Francisco  Expo¬ 
sition.  Many  countries  which  should  have  made  exhibits  and  other¬ 
wise  taken  active  part  in  this  exposition  will  he  less  fully  represented, 
and  perha])s  not  rejiresented  at  all  on  account  of  tliis  great  world 
catastrophe  of  war. 

Spain,  as  a  spi'cial  guest  of  the  exposition,  will  he  fittingly  repre¬ 
sented.  An  approjiriation  has  been  made  by  the  ('ongress  of  the 
United  States  and  it  also  will  he  represented  in  an  oflieial  eharaeter. 
A  nuinher  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  will  erect  buildings  and 
otherwise  take  ])art,  ('ulia  has  already  erected  its  building  and  the 
Venezuelan  liuilding,  it  is  understood,  is  now  in  process  of  construc¬ 
tion. 

Tlie  exposition  grounds  lie  along  the  hay  shore,  immediately  to  the 
north  of  the  City  of  Panama  and  in  the  direction  of  Old  Panama, 
The  exjiosition  was  first  projected  several  years  ago  and,  although 
there  have  been  some  changes  in  the  original  idea,  the  jdace  selected 
and  the  general  character  of  the  exposition  is  now  what  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  he  at  first  and  the  location  is  the  same.  A  number  of  very 
handsome  buildings  have  been  constructed  and  the  grounds  are  well 
paid  out  and  improved. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES  /.  V 


What  South  Americans  Read,  by  Tsaiic  (loldbci  ji,  in  Tlio  Bookmiin 
for  June,  is,  as  its  subtitle  sujjj^ests,  a  ])anoraina  of  Latin  American 
jxK'ts,  critics,  and  culture.  Mr.  (ioldberji  evinces  unusual  familiarit}* 
with  tile  literature  of  sevi'ral  of  the  South  American  Republics,  nota¬ 
bly  of  Brazil,  ArfiiMitina,  and  ('hih*;  a  familiarity  that  would  imply 
a  mastery  of  Portufiuese  as  well  as  .Spanish.  Numerous  (|uotatious, 
translations  from  the  ori<;inal.  without  attempted  versilieation  liow- 
(>ver.  jjive  jioiut  to  his  analyses  of  some  of  the  best  works  of  the 
autliors  dealt  with. 

In  vi(‘W  of  the  widi'spread  inti'rest  now  lieinj;  manifested  throujih- 
out  tile  Tnited  States  in  all  thin<;s  Latin  American,  articles  dealiii" 
s|)eei(ieally  with  the  intelJeetual  life  of  the  ])eoph*s  with  whom  tlie 

K(‘|niblie  of  the  North”  is  about  to  assume  closer  social  as  well  as 
eommereial  relations  are  timely  and  should  prove  of  more  than  pass- 
in"  interest. 

Relative  to  the  inception  and  "rowth  of  literary  life  in  the  continent 
of  .South  America,  Mr.  Goldberg  writes: 

Considerod  as  a  (‘ontiiieiit,  tlie  iiitellccriial  past  of  tlie  Smith  American  nations  is 
intimately  hound  iiji  with  the  culture  of  those  of  Eiirojtean  countries  whose  offspring 
they  are.  Argentina  and  Ohile.  for  instance,  thus  learned  their  letters  from  Spain, 
while  that  most  j)rogressive  of  Reptihlics,  Ilrazil,  t(K)k  its  first  lessons  from  T’ortugal. 
Later  history  shows  the  effects  not  only  of  the  internecine  conflicts  which  raged  in  the 
New-World  colonies,  hut  also  of  the  various  literary  movements  that  swept  over  Europe 
and  cros.<ed  the  .sea  both  north  and  south  of  .Mexico.  Komanticism,  realism,  natural¬ 
ism,  and  their  hy-prodiicts  have  all  had  their  day  in  .South  America  and  have  left 
their  ini])re.ss  upon  the  various  literatures. 

Ihit  just  as  in  [lolitics  and  national  life  the  countries  of  the  continent  ceased  to  he 
merely  coloiii(“s  of  the  ]>arent  nations  acro.ss  tlie  .sea,  so  too  a  literary  self-consciousneas 
artt.se-  a  natiotiali.sm,  it  is  trutc  -which  could  not  Ity  mere  ilecreeat  once  sever  the  honds 
of  tongue  and  thought,  hut  which  coiistituled,  nevertheht.ss.  a  spiritual  ileclaration  of 
independence.  As  a  result,  the  .Spani.sh  and  Portuguese  of  .South  .Vnterican  literature 
is  more  tluid  than  that  of  the  academic  minds  abroad.  Of  South  .Vmerican  S|)atii,sh  it 
ha.s  Imen  .said  that  it  is  a  ■•('astiliaii  plain,  rejuvenated  by  Parisian  flowi'rs;  an  idiom 
that  preserves  of  Cervantes  only  what  Flaubert  permits.”  Despite  the  freedom  taken 
with  the  language,  which  has  aroused  the  iie  of  purists,  the  e.sseiitial  .spirit  of  the 
tongue  and  its  grammar  are  retained.  Along  with  this  indejiendence  in  matters  of 
.speech  has  come  ati  iticrea.sed  interest  in  social  qitesfions,  advaitcing  eveti  to  the  pr)int 
of  socialism.  The  great  authors  of  the  world  serve  as  models,  tints  desfroyittg  a  cttlt  of 
mediocrity  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  sterilize  the  yottng  taletits  of  the  Republics. 

AVhen  we  survey  the  accomplishments  of  the  .‘^outh  Americans,  atal  remember 
that  before  they  could  afford  to  give  any  attention  to  the  cttltttral  side  of  life,  they 
had  to  con<nter  a  free  land  and  practically  organize  society,  their  showing  is  all  the 
more  remarkable. 
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Cnurtrsy  of  TIh*  lt«»okiiian. 

WHAT  SOTTII  AMKKK'ANS  HKAD. 

iiH'r:  Leonardo  Kliz,  Ihe  Chilean  prH-t  of  nature.  Lower:  Marlin  Carcia  Meron.  one  of 
the  foremost  .\rnenline  poets,  who  also  won  distinelion  as  a  diplomat,  having  been 
.\rgentine  Minister  to  the  rniti>d  .'states  just  prior  to  his  death. 


(’oiirtepy  c»r  The  Bookman. 


SOrni  AMEUK'AN  l»()ETS  AND  WUITEKS. 


Aufiusto  <1p  l.iitia,  who,  hpsiiles  his  poetic  laurels,  has  won  a  reputation  in  Drazil  as  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  erudition;  Victor  Domingo  ,Silv 
Chile's  celeliratixl  poet  of  progress;  Oliveira  Lima,  the  nole<l  Hraziiian  publicist  and  critic. 
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Leaving  the  general  for  the  jiartieular,  Mr.  Goldberg  deals  with 
the  literary  life  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  ('hile  at  some  length.  lie 
writes: 

As  ill  popular  arquaintancc.  so  in  literary  jin'onniuMico,  the  so-calhsl  15.  C.’’ 
nations  (Arf'entina,  Brazil,  and  (diile)  stand  as  the  best  rejiresentatives  of  .South 
America.  “.Vll  our  jioets."  writes  .Iitan  Marfa  Gttlierrez.  introdttcin;'  a  collection 
of  ,\r<;enliue  writers,  "have  resjiecled  relii;iously  the  conventions  of  decency  and 
morality,  and  each  of  them  has  been  alile  to  write  at  the  h(‘ad  of  his  jirodttctions  these 
words  from  a  seer  of  antiipiity :  ‘Priest  of  the  muses,  1  sinj;  for  the  .sotils  of  the  innocent 
and  jittre.’  ” 

The  .Vrf'entine  jioets.  like  the  other  .South  Americans,  were  educated  mainly  for 
the  forum,  for  the  legislative  assembly,  and  for  foreign  embassies.  This  training  is 
revealed  in  their  work.  It  is  not  sttrprising  on  that  accotint  to  find  them  always 
affiliated  with  the  iiolitical  life  of  the  nations. 

It  has  been  the  boast  that  .Spain’s  epic  muse  was  an  “American  Amazon,”  for 
Krcilla's  Araucana  was  written  as  the  result  of  the  poet’s  experiences  while  serving 
against  the  Araucanians  in  Chile.  The  great  South  .American  ejiic,  The  .Atlantida, 
by  Olegario  .Andrade,  is  the  work  of  an  .Argentine,  born  in  Uruguay.  The  verses, 
dedicated  to  the  future  of  the  Latin  race  in  .America,  were  "poured  in  the  mold  of 
the  .Andes,  the  .Amazon,  and  the  Plata.”  and  reveal  a  patriotism  that  has  found  many 
an  echo  in  the  lyres  of  the  author’s  compatriots.  *  *  *. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  moderns  is  Martin  (Jarcfa  Merou  (Merola),  who  writes  with  a 
broad  insjiiration  and  a  fine  faste.  While,  together  with  many  of  the  younger  ])0(“ts, 
his  nature  is  essentially  religious  and  reflective,  his  forms  are  varied  and  ])liant.  .As 
representative  of  his  country  in  Jtrazil.  he  had  abuiulant  opportunity  to  study  that 
country,  and  his  observations  are  summed  up  in  a  delightful  book.  Intellectual 
Brazil.  This  is  but  one  of  some  1.5  volumes  covering  poetry,  sociology,  history, 
literature,  and  travels. 

No  le.ss  interesting  is  the  much  younger  poet,  Ricardo  Uoja.s,  born  188*2.  He  has 
inteqjreted  his  own  ])oetry  in  the  ])reface  of  his  A’ictory  of  Man.  He  proclaims  him- 
.self  a  man  of  the  century.  “I  have  accepted  my  solidarity  with  the  times,”  he 
writes,  “and  I  seek  my  inspiration  in  its  broadwt  id»‘als.  This  poem  was  formed  in 
the  v’ery  entrails  of  modern  thought.”  .AmoTig  the  best  known  of  Hoja’s  verses  is  a 
-splendid  collection  of  sonnets.  Here.  too.  we  find  fhe  religious  spirit  strong,  but  it 
is  all  poetry  before  it  is  religion.  The  sonnet  Man  is  a  fair  example  of  the  ])oet’s 
powers. 

The  sonnet  form  is  more  common  in  the  countries  of  the  southern  coTitimud  than 
it  is  among  our  writers.  Perha])s  from  this  greater  practi<‘e  their  ])oets  have  ac(piired 
such  facility  in  the  secuningly  limited  scojx*  of  its  14  lines  that  they  can  <‘X])ress  a 
wider  range  of  ideas  without  the  sense  of  stiffne.ss  that  overcomes  us  at  the  reading 
of  so  mtich  of  our  home  ]>roduct.  .''onnets  are  jtart  of  the  ap])r<>ntice.ship  of  the  South 
.\merican  ])oet.  Hence,  at  every  ttirn  we  are  met  with  invocatiotis  to  Liberty,  .Man, 
(i(Kl.  the  Past,  the  Present,  the  I’utttre.  The  as])irations  of  a  world  in  the  making 
breathe  in  every  line.  .Such  names  as  Leo])oldo  Hiaz,  Diego  Fertiandez  Kspiro,  Leo- 
poldo  Lugones.  Rojas,  and  .Merola  stand  for  a  host  of  otlu'r  ]>oets,  of  whom  that  great¬ 
est  of  tyrants,  lack  of  space,  forbids  mention.  *  *  *. 

Ill  rt'frard  to  Brazil,  Mr.  Goldhcrf;  writes: 

Its  career  as  a  nation  jiresents  interesting  ])arallels  with  that  of  otir  own  United 
States  of  .America.  Its  extent,  its  history,  its  slavery  troubles  (])ttt  to  an  end  l)y  the 
abolition  of  servitttde  some  ;5()  years  ago),  its  jtrogre.ssive  sjiirit  in  literatttre  and  edu¬ 
cation,  all  justify  the  com])liment  imj)Iied  in  the  compari.son.  For  a  long  time  the 
fact  that  the  langtiage  of  Ifrazil  is  Portugttese  has  militated  agaitist  tlu;  sitread  of  its 
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Icticrs.  lint  il'  it  is  I’oittitrticsf*  in  lat'.jruai'o.  J^razil,  in  the  words  ol'  ot.o  of  its  coi;- 
tein]>orary  liv'lits,  is  ■•ii.dc])ct;dont  in  litoraturo  as  in  jiolilics."  followit  ir  its  own 
flioson  paili.  *  *  ■*. 

I!ra/ilian  |Mictry  oxccls  in  its  liroodini;  nudancholy  in  what  llotniM-o  has  hoon 
ploascd  to  call  conicni|dation  as  distinyoiislicd  from  ihoiiLdit.  This  is  a  si)iritual 
itdii-ritaniM'  from  the  I’oriiiinicsc.  It  is  wider  in  ranee  than  tliat  of  Areeiitina  or 
t'hile.  and  more  intimate  in  effect.  To  us  of  the  North,  the  jiairiotic  ami  relitrioiis 
poetry  is  less  strotii:  iti  its  appeal.  The  cotiteitiplative  type,  theti,  shall  fitrtiish 
most  of  otir  |iresetit  exatiiph's  — a  tyjte  which  in  Spatiish  or  J’ortittrttese  hatids  easily 
de.scctids  to  the  setit(“tit ions.  V(‘t  lh<‘  Hraziliatis,  despite  Komero,  have  tnade  of 
their  tiielaticholy  ati  art,  atid  have  trattsttiitted  ittoods  ittto  words  with  ittieomttioti  skill. 

Atnotiir  the  best  of  thetnoderti  poetsare  Machado  de  A.ssis  ( proitiittetit  itt  the  lifeof 
the  lira/iliati  Academy  of  I.ettersi,  Olavo  Ililac,  Hayttiittido  de  Correa,  atid  Aiteu.sto 
de  Littia  to  choose  a  hatidfitl  frotn  the  tiiatiy  claitnatits.  Machado  de  A.ssis,  pool, 
tiovelist.  attd  one  of  the  leaditig  literary  lights  of  llrazil,  dieil  some*  seveti  years  ago. 
yet  as  a  tnovitig  spirit  attiottg  the  c()tttemporary  writers  he  still  lives,  atid  iti  every 
literary  .-:eti.se  of  the  word  is  alive.  He  was  cotititntoitsly  retdecK'd  to  the  presideticy 
of  the  Itraziliati  .Veadetny:  his  writings  cover  a  wide  ratigi*  of  subjects  atid  everywhere 
reveal  the  man  bidiind  tin*  wonl. 

<  >lavo  Hilae,  born  at  Rio  de  .lamdro  iti  IStio,  studieil  both  law  and  mediidne  as 
his  career,  yet  Rrazil  has  receivc'd  him  as  the  prince  of  her  poets.  His  masterpit'ce 
is  a  series  of  sonnets  entitled  the  ".Milky  Way."  Rilac,  both  in  appearance  and  in 
ai'complishmeiit.  is  the  true  artist,  attd  his  pro.se  is  no  le.ss  melodious  than  his  ver.s(>. 
He  unites  facility  and  irrace  to  a  didicate  and  yet  |)urposeftil  imagery. 

<  If  Rilac.  .Meroit.  in  his  Iiitidlectual  Rrazil.  speaks  in  lh<‘  most  glowing  terms. 

"The  distinction  of  his  phrase,  "  he  wriit's,  "the  beauty  of  his  thoughts,  his  exuberant 
imagination,  his  inexhaustible  fertility,  his  keen,  wide-awaki*  spirit,  make  of  this 
writer  otie  of  the  most  ititeresting  exatn|des  of  his  iK'rvous,  itttpressiotiabh*  race, 
vibratitig  to  all  the  witids  of  jiassion  or  phatilasy.  *  *  *  If  wrote  iti  I'remdi. 

one  Would  ridaiesonieof  his  poems  to  I.eeoiitetle  Lisle  or  to  Heredia.  LikiMlie  lirsl. 
his  muse  seeks  hislofii-  themes:  it  jienetrates  into  the  tiivsteries  of  Itidia  or  depicts 
<  ireciati  scenes,  " 

Raytinttido  lie  Correa  ( I StiO  l!ll  1 1  is  the  author  of  jierhaps  ihetiiosi  |iopttlar  poetii  iti 
modern  Rraziliati  letters.  He  has  been  compared  by  his great  coiiletnporarv,  X'eri.ssimo 
la  power  that  would  adorn  the  letters  of  any  tiiodertt  Ruropeaii  country  I.  to  Sttlly- 
I’riidhomme.  At  bottom  Correa  is  a  thinker  and  a  |ihilo.sopher.  \  reading  of  liia 
verses  lea\es  the  impression  of  .sadiie.ss  an  impre.ssioti  that  is  w(dl  .symbolizi'd  in 
‘•The  I  loves."  *  *  * 

As  types  of  the  Rraziliati  eritii',  man  of  world  affairs  and  general  standard  bearers 
of  culture,  two  |i<  rsotialities  shall  have  to  sitllice  where  a  noble  roll  tnighi  easily  be 
itiscribed:  .lose  \  erissinio  attd  <)li\  eira  Lima.  *  *  * 

X'erissimo's  vast  learning  has  covered  the  (iehl  of  journalism,  education,  literature, 
travels,  politics,  public  service,  history,  atid  geography.  He  is  an  intellect  mil  Titati 
of  the  new  world.  His  Scenes  from  .\tiiazoii  Life  have  been  compared  to  the  exotic 
pages  of  I’ierre  Loti,  *  *  *  ( lliveira  Litna  has  had  a  varied  career  at  home,  iti 

the  Cnited  .States  I  where  he  gave  lecttires  on  Rraziliati  literature  to  various  titiiversi- 
ties  only  three  years  agoi  and  abroad.  Historian,  man  of  letters,  critic,  journalist, 
he  ha-  represented  his  cotintry  in  I’erii,  \'enezurda,  Sweden,  and  Relgiiim.  .\s  a 
historian  and  publicist  he  is  noted  for  his  exaetittide  atid  impart ialit v,  for  vigor  of 
ob-eriatioti  and  rellect ion.  He  is  a  power  that  exerts  profottnd  inllttetice  itt  his 
tiat i ve  country. 

Aeft)riliii<;  In  Mr.  (Itildlier^,  ('liile  is  lies!  in  Iter  liisldiicul  works, 
litil  the  yotiii<;<*r  j'eiicrjil ion,  liowt'vcr,  tirt*  Itiriiiiii'  tlicii'J^iillcnlioii 
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more  and  inoro  to  bollos-lottres.  Thus  in  poets  like  Silva,  Roeuant, 
Kliz.  ('ontreras,  and  Gonzales,  ('Idle  can  show  names  that  eonipare 
well  with  Argentina  and  Brazil. 

Victor  Dominjjo  Silva  is  the  singer  of  progress.  His  is  a  soeialistie 
spirit,  hut  of  universal  inspiration.  He  sings  the  man,  the  eity,  the 
upsurging  multitude,  world-wide  justice.  His  muse  can  he  gentle 
and  ferocious,  according  to  the  subject  he  chants;  yet  it  is  ever 
melodious,  ‘‘ vibrating  with  the  love  of  the  Hedeemer.”  In  his 
masterpiece,  “El  Derrotero,’’  in  which  he  portrays  the  e.xplorers  of 
the  desert,  he  symbolizes,  too,  the  unspeakable  sorrows  of  him  who 
follows  the  infinite  ideal  of  life. 

Miguel  Luis  Koeuant  has  been  highly  praised  by  Ma.x  Xordau,  who 
sees  in  him  the  influence  of  I)e  Mus.set,  quite  a  bit  of  Byron,  a  touch 
of  Hugo,  and  even  of  the  French  symbolists  and  Parnassians. 

Leonardo  Eliz  is  a  copious  poet,  singer  of  nature.  He  is  of  no 
definite  school,  and,  in  the  words  of  a  native  critic,  is  without  model 
or  master,  singing  like  the  bird  in  the  wood  an  untaught  song. 
Federico  Gonzales  is  one  of  the  most  original  of  the  youngi'r  ('hilean 
poets.  His  fii-st  book  of  ])oems,  published  in  1899,  when  the  author 
was  still  but  a  young  boy,  contained  the  sonnet  “('hrist,”  which  has 
been  declared  worthy  of  Hugo.  Gonzales  has  done  his  work  apart 
from  the  social  whirl,  leading  a  retired  life.  Much  of  his  best  work, 
however,  breathes  an  ardent  love  of  country.  His  lyre  is  tuned  not 
to  love  and  its  disillusionment,  but  rather  to  the  sturdy  strains  of 
life’s  sterner  as])ects. 

Among  other  South  American  poets  mentioned  by  Mr.  (loldberg 
are  dose  (’hocano,  of  Peru,  and  Ruben  Dano,  of  Nicaragua.  The 
latter,  he  writes,  is  ('entral  American  from  a  geograplucal  point  of 
view,  but  South  American  in  influence.  Of  ('hocano  he  says  that  he 
has  been  calh'd  the  greatest  since  Andrade  for  the  color  and  brilliance 
of  his  epic  stniphes  “a  flame  made  into  a  banner.”  His  national 
feeling  is  strong,  and  some  of  his  lines  may  be  interpreted  as  a  “  Hands 
Off!”  to  the  North  Americans.  “A  similar  note,”  he  writes,  “may 
be  found  in  Dario,  to  whom  has  been  given  first  place  of  the  Latin 
American  |)o(‘ts,”  and  whose  verses  have  been  called  Wagnerian 
music. 

“The  Story  of  Machu  Picchu,”  bv  Hiram  Bingham,  director  of  the 
Peruvian  expeditions  of  the  National  Geographic  Society  ami  Yale 
I'niveiNity,  in  the  February  number  of  The  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  is  an  article  of  peculiar  interest  to  students  of  South 
American  antiquities,  and  especially  to  those  interested  in  the  earlier 
history  of  the  Incas  of  Peru.  In  the  Bulletin  for  October,  1912,  ap¬ 
peared  an  extended  review  of  Prof.  Bingham’s  article,  ‘‘A  Search 
for  the  Last  Inca  Capital,”  published  in  the  (October,  1912,  number 
of  Harper’s  Magazine.  In  that  article  the  professor,  basing  his 
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conclusions  on  the  discoveries  nnule  hv  tlie  Yale  Peruvian  expe¬ 
dition  of  1911,  showed  conclusively  that  Vitcos,  the  last  capital  of 
the  lucas,  was  really  located  at  Kosaspata,  not  far  from  the  village 
of  Pucyura,  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Kio  Vilcahamha  (a  tributary  of  the 
rruhamha),  and  not  at  ('hof|(|uecpiirau,  as  had  been  formerly  main¬ 
tained  by  various  authorities.  Since  the  appearance  of  tliat  article 
Prof.  Bingham  has  led  two  expeditions  to  this  most  interesting  field, 
and  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  National  Geographic  Maga¬ 
zine  for  April,  19i:i,  he  described  in  detail  the  remarkable  work  ac- 
complisluMl  by  the  expedition  in  the  excavation  of  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Inca  city  of  Machu  Picchu.  In  the  article  the  professor  advanced 
the  opinion  that  Machu  Piccliu  was  in  reality  the  cradle,  or  first  capi¬ 
tal,  of  the  Inca  Empire,  known  in  the  earliest  chronicles  as  Tampu- 
tocco,  or  “Window  Tavern.’’  This  theory  has  been  further  fortified 
since  that  date  by  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  available  ancient  chron¬ 
icles  and  of  the  hones,  pots,  and  stones  collected  in  1912,  and  it  is  the 
result  of  this  study  that  Prof.  Bingham  lays  before  us  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary,  1915,  article,  the  salient  features  of  which  are  practically  rej)ro- 
duced  in  the  following  resume: 

Tlie  most  satisfactory  accounts  of  Tampu-tocco  occur  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Montesinos.  Fernando  Montesinos  was  an  ecclesiastical  law¬ 
yer  who  appears  to  have  gone  to  Peru  in  1629  as  a  follower  of  that 
well-known  viceroy,  the  Count  of  Cinchon,  whose  wife  contracted 
malaria,  was  cured  by  the  use  of  Peruvian  hark,  or  (piinine,  and  was 
instrumental  in  the  introduction  of  this  hark  into  Europe  a  fact 
which  is  commemorated  by  the  botanical  name  of  the  genus  cinchona. 

Montesinos  appears  to  liave  given  himself  over  entirely  to  historical 
research,  lie  traveled  extensively  in  Peru  ami  wrote  several  hooks. 
Ilis  references  to  Tampu-tocco  a'c  of  considerable  value,  because 
they  seem  to  throw  light  on  the  former  history  of  Macim  Piccliu. 

lie  states  that  during  tlie  rule  of  om*  of  the  Amautas,  or  kings,  of 
those  whom  wo  refiT  to  gemuMlly  as  tlii'  “megalithic’’  jieojih',  racial 
invasions  took  jilace.  'I'lie  iiivadi'rs  came  to  Peni  from  the  regions 
south  of  Tucuman,  in  northwestern  Argmitina,  and  continued  as  far 
as  the  U])])er  Vilcanota  Va’h'v.  Tlii're  also  came  over  tin*  Andes  at 
that  time  large  numla'is  of  ])eo])le  seeking  new  lands,  lha'ing  from  a 
race  of  giants  (possibly  the  Patagonians  or  Araucaiiians),  who  had 
exjielled  them  from  tlu'ir  own  lands.  On  their  journey  they  jiassed 
over  ])lains,  swanins  and  jungles. 

'I'hese  racial  migrations  a])])ear  to  have  continued  for  some  time. 
Montesinos  tells  us  that  in  the  reign  of  Pachacuti  VI,  the  sixty- 
si'cond  Pi'iTivian  Amauta,  who  reigned  about  the  time  of  Christ, 
tliia-c  came  from  the  Andes,  as  well  as  from  Brazil  and  the  north, 
large  honles  of  tierce  jx'ojile,  who  wagi'd  wars  of  long  duration. 
During  these  wars  the  ancient  or  “megalithic”  civilization  that  had 
existed  uj)  to  that  time  was  destroyed. 
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Mojinwliilo  Piichacuti  VI  onloivd  his  j^ovcniors  niul  cujitHiiis  to 
fortify  tho  striitofjio  ])oints  snul  ninko  |)iV])uriitions  for  (h>f(>iiso  {i<>;niiist 
till'  orout  liordos  of  inviidors,  tho  fiorcost  of  whicli  cunu'  from  the  south 
with  hirijc  urmios,  hiyiu"  wjisto  tlu*  liidds  und  cjipturiiii;  tho  citios  und 
towns. 

The  oovornors  of  tlio  districts  through  which  they  pussc'd  were  not 
uhle  to  resist  them:  so  tlie  kinj;  nssemhled  tlie  hirfjer  part  of  his  urmy 
m'ur  Lu  Ruyu  Puss,  between  the  husin  of  Luke  Titicucu  und  the  I’ru- 
bumbu  Vulley,  und  uwuited  the  u})])rouch  of  tlu‘  enemy.  As  soon  us 
he  received  word  thut  they  were  neur  lu^  went  out  to  buttle  und  wus 
curried  ubout  on  u  fijolden  stretclier.  Lnfortunutidy  lie  wus  killed 
by  un  urrow  und  bis  urmy  wus  destroyed. 

Montesinos  ipiotes  his  uuthorities  us  stutinj;  thut  there  weie  only 
500  of  the  old  urmy  left.  Leuvinj;  behind  tliem  muny  sick,  they  re¬ 
tired  to  the  mountuins,  <ioin<;  to  "rumpu-tocco,  which  wus  u  b(*ulthy 
pluce,  where  they  hid  the  body  of  their  kinjj  in  u  cuve.  The  differi'iit 
jiroviiKT's  of  tlie  kingdom,  ujion  leurning  of  tlie  di'uth  of  Pucbucuti  \T, 
rose  in  rebellion,  und  the  jieojile  of  Tumjni-tocco  hud  muny  disputes 
in  ri'spect  to  electing  u  new  kin^.  At  this  time,  suys  Montesinos,  the. 
])ower  of  the  Peruviun  monurchy  wus  destroyed  und  did  not  return 
to  its  former  stute  for  over  500  yeurs.  All  record  of  it  is  lost.  In 
eueb  of  the  jirovinces  the  jieople  chose  tluhr  own  kin",  ddiose  loyul 
to  the  old  monurchy  wi're  very  few  in  number  und  could  not  success¬ 
fully  oppose  the  rest  of  the  peojde.  They  mude  their  cujiitul  ut 
'rumjui-tocco  und  elected  u  kin",  Titi  Truumun  Quicbo.  On  uccount 
of  the  "enerul  unurchy  ov(*r  ull  the  kingdom,  no  one  could  live  in 
('uzco,  und  little  by  littli'  men  begun  to  come  to  Tumpu-tocco  to  live 
under  the  protection  of  the  king,  where  they  would  be  sufe  from  the 
geuerul  chuos  und  disorder. 

Clearly,  according  to  Prof.  Bingham,  Tampu-tocco  must  have  been 
a  place  widl  separated  and  sid  off  by  nature  from  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  it  would  not  have  been  so  easy  for  this  disorganized  remnant 
to  have  taken  refuge  there  and  set  up  their  own  king,  with  only  500 
soldiers  to  support  him.  Machu  Picchu  is  such  a  place.  Paccari- 
tampu  is  not. 

The  remnants  of  the  megalithic  folk  enjoyed  living  in  Tampu- 
tocco,  says  Montesinos,  because  there  is  the  very  famous  cave  where 
the  Incas,  as  the  historians  say,  first  originated,  and  where,  they  firmly 
assert,  there  never  have  existed  such  things  as  eartlupiakes,  plagues 
or  tremblings;  and  because  if  fortune  should  turn  against  their  new 
young  king  and  he  should  be  killed,  they  could  bury  him  and  hide  him 
in  this  cave  as  in  a  very  sacred  place.  Fortune  was  kind,  however, 
they  had  chosen  an  excellent  jilace  of  refuge,  and  their  king  grew  up 
to  be  known  as  the  king  of  Tampu-tocco.  But  to  him  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  nothing  worth  while  recording  happened  for  many  centuries 
until  the  reestablishment  of  the  kingdom  in  Cuzco. 
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It  is  well  ti)  renu'inher  at  this  point,  writes  Prof.  Bingham,  that 
there  is  no  eave,  large*  or  small,  at  Paeeari-tampu,  whieh  has  for  yt'su's 
been  believed  to  he  the  site  of  Tampu-toceo,  while  at  Maehu  Pieehn 
there  are  several  large  eaves,  one  of  them  lined  with  very  beautiful 
masonry. 

After  about  oOO  years,  during  wliieh  time  several  of  the  kings  had 
wished  to  reestahlisli  themselves  in  Cuzeo,  hut  had  been  obliged  to 
give  up  the  plan  for  one  reason  or  another,  a  king  ealh'd  Tujiae  C'auri 
Paehaeuti  VII  began  to  regain  the  power  of  the  old  kings  and  reeon- 
(pier  some  of  the  eities  and  provinees.  lie  attempted  to  abolish 
idolatry  and  the  other  heathenish  practiees  whieh  had  become  estab¬ 
lished  and  witlespread  since  the  overthrow  of  the  old  kingdom,  hut 
many  of  his  ambassadors  were  killetl  and  very  little  reform  took  place. 
According  to  Montesinos  it  was  this  king  who,  under  the  inlluence  of 
his  sootlisayers,  forbade  the  use  of  any  kind  of  letters  with  which  the 
peo|)le  had  been  accustomed  to  write  upon  parchment  and  the  leaves 
of  certain  tre<‘s,  and  the  use  of  threads,  strings,  and  knots  was  sub¬ 
stituted.  Prof.  Bingham,  however,  writes  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  extrenu'ly  doubtful  whether  the  most  ancient  Peruvians  used  any 
kind  of  letters  in  our  sense  of  the  word;  hut  it  is  r|uite  probable  that 
they  had  some  method  of  keeping  records  wliicli  was  lost  during  the 
Dark  Ages,  and  this  tradition  may  he  an  attempt  to  account  for  this 
loss. 

“It  is  significant,”  writes  Prof.  Bingham,  “that  in  the  oldest  part 
of  Macliu  Picchu  we  found  large  nundx'i's  of  stone  counters,  like*  poker 
cliips,  and  otlu'f  stone  tokens  of  a  sort  tliat  were  not  used  by  the 
Incas,  so  far  as  we  know.  It  is  possible  that  thes(‘  stone  tokens  and 
counters,  togetlier  with  certain  stone  slabs  found  near  tliem,  r(‘pre- 
sent  an  ancient  method  of  reckoning  and  keeping  n'cords  before  tin* 
invention  of  tlie  knotted  string,  or  (pii[)U.  In  tin*  more*  r('cently 
built  parts  <»f  Miichu  Piccliu,  wlu're  we  have  evidence  of  lat(‘  Inca 
architect nr(“,  practically  nom*  of  these  n'cord  stones  were  found:  nor 
w(‘r(“  any  found  in  tin*  grav<*s  wliicli  contained  tin*  more  recent  skeh'tal 
mat(‘rial  and  typical  Inca  pottery.  The  nx-ord  stoiu's  may  he  tin* 
remains  of  the  old  system  which  was  abandoned  by  the  advice  of  the 
soothsayers,  as  Montc'sitios  has  it.  As  a  matter  of  probability,  it 
seems  likely  that  tlic  inv('ntion  of  the,  more  convenient  (piipu  causc'd 
the  far  more  unc(“rtain  ‘  reectrd  stom*’  to  disappear.” 

.Montesinos  gives  other  details,  such  as  tin*  establishment  of  a 
military  school  at  'I'ampu-tocco,  etc.,  but  according  to  Prof.  Bing¬ 
ham  there  is  n(»thing  in  this  account  of  the  aiwient  city  whicli  calls 
for  comlitions  or  *-liaracteristics  not  found  at  Machu  Picchu. 

Another  account  of  tin*  anticpiities  of  Peru  was  writt('n  by  an 
Indian,  a  descemlant  of  t  he  Im-as  (Don  .Juan  de  Santa  ('ruz  Pachacut  i- 
yamrpii  .Salcamayhua  by  naim*),  whose  great-grandparents  wen* 
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living  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  eoiuiuest,  80  years  before  lie  wrote 
his  aeeount.  In  this  Indian’s  description  of  the  founding  of  the  Inca 
kingilom  he  relates  the  usual  stories  of  the  rise  of  Manco  Ccapac,  his 
settling  at  ('uzco,  his  marriage  to  his  sister.  Mama  Ocllo,  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  gooil  laws  for  the  government  of  the  peojile,  and  his  conrpiest 
of  many  provinces  and  nations,  etc.  Among  other  activities  of  Manco 
Ccapac  enumerated  in  this  account  it  is  stated  that — 

•‘afterward  lie  ordered  works  to  lie  executed  at  the  ]>lace  of  his  hirth.  coiisistiii"  of  a 
masonry  wall  with  three  windows,  which  were  emblems  of  the  house  of  his  fathers 
whence  he  descended.  The  first  window  was  called  Tainjui-tocco,  the  second  Maras- 
locco,  and  the  third  Sutic-tocco,  referriiif;  to  his  uncles  and  ]>aternal  and  maternal 
"randparents.” 

“So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find  out,”  says  Prof.  Bingham, 
“there  is  no  place  in  Peru  or  Bolivia  where  the  ruins  consist  of  ‘a 
masonry  wall  with  three  windows’  except  at  Machu  Picchu.”  He 
states,  furthermore,  that  while  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  ancient 
accounts  of  Inca  history  that  gives  the  tradition  of  Manco  Ccapac 
ordering  such  a  wall  to  be  built  at  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  other 
ancient  chroniclers  nearly  all  give  the  story  of  this  fii*st  Inca  king 
coming  from  a  jilace  called  'rampu-tocco,  or  Window  Tavern,  or 
Place  of  T'emporary  Abode  Characterized  by  Windows.  T'o  be  sure, 
most  of  them  assign  the  location  of  Tampu-tocco  to  Paccari-tampu, 
or  Tavern  of  the  Dawn,  a  small,  unimportant  village,  with  an  insig¬ 
nificant  ruin,  southwest  of  Cuzco;  but  there  are  no  windows  in  this 
ruin,  and  the  natural  surrouudiugs  of  Paccari-tampu  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  the  other  re(|uirements  of  the  story.  Purthermore, 
an  investigation  of  the  testimony  of  old  Indians  in  loTO  and  1572 
fails  to  show  that  any  of  the  witnesses  said  that  Manco  Ccapac  came 
from  Paccari-tampu,  which  would  have  been  a  natural  thing  for 
them  to  say,  if  true,  as  that  was  a  well-known  village  at  that  time. 
'Faking  all  the  evidence  into  consideration.  Prof.  Bingham  says: 

!  ill  feel  I  bat  tbc  auciciil  liomc  of  Mauco  Ccajiac.  wbicb  mij;ht  bo  lornu'd  tbo  cradle 
Ilf  the  Incas,  was  not  localod  at  I’accari-taiupii. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  does  believe  that  it  was  located  at  Machu 
Picchu  aud  gives  the  following  reasons  for  his  belief: 

firstly,  tl>e  ro(|uiroments  of  Tampu-tocco  as  di'scrilu-d  in  Monlosinos  are  mot  at 
Maolm  I’icohn  and  not  at  I’accari-tampu.  Tho  splondid  natural  dolonsosol  tbo  rocion 
around  Machu  I’iccliu  made  it  an  i<loal  rofnito  (or  tbo  d('s<’ondants  of  tbo  luocalitbic 
folk  in  tbo  oOO  or  (itMt  yoars  of  anarchy  that  succoodod  tlio  barbarian  invasions  from  tbo 
plain.s  to  tbo  oast  and  south,  while  at  I’accari-tampu  tboro  is  a  marked  lack  of  natural 
dofensos;  tbo  .scarcity  of  violent  oarlb<|uakos  at  Machu  I’iccbu,  and  also  its  boaltbful- 
noss,  an*  both  marked  cliaractorislics  of  'I'ampu-tocco,  and  boro  wo  tind  record  stones 
and  other  jiro-lnca  material. 

Sc(!ondly,  Ixs  auso  tin- distinct  tradition  recorded  by  tbo  Indian  Saloamaystua  refers 
to  the  const  met  ion  of  a  ma.sonry  wall  with  three  windows  at  the  place  of  Manco  ('cai>ac's 
birth,  anti  tin*  lirst  window  was  called  Tainpn-Iticco;  and  at  Mat  bn  I’iecbu  we  have 
what  is  clearly  a  ceremonial  building,  wbicb  may  bi>  (b'.scribtsl  as  a  masonry  wall  w  it!) 
three  windows,  while  at  I’accari-lampu  there  are  no  such  windows. 
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Thirdly,  the  early  \vitiies.se.-i  when  asked,  under  oath,  to'telhwhere_Tainitu-loceo  was, 
all  dodf^ed  the  fiue.'ition.  Xone  of  them,  however,  declared  it  was  at  I’aeeari-tainim. 

All  these  facts  lead  me  to  the  belief  that  the  orif'inal  name  of  .Machu  Piechu  was 
Tamjm-tocco;  that  here  the  last  me^alithic  king  was  buried,  and  that  it  was  th<^  capital 
of  the  little  kingdom  of  his  des<'endants  during  1  of  10  centuries  between  the  mega- 
lithic  era  and  the  Incas;  that  it  was  probably  the  birthplace  of  Manco  t'capac.  and  after 
he  had  achieved  greatness  he  built  a  line  temple  and  palace  here. 

Prof.  Bingham  also  adduces  strong  proof  tliat  Machu  Picchu  was 
also  the  site  of  the  later  city  known  as  Vilcahainha-the-Old,  the  sacred 
city  of  one  of  the  last  Incas  and  the  home  ttf  liis  women  and  priests. 

Certain  Phases  of  Spanish  Colonial  Architecture,  hy  Marriott  Wilcox, 
in  the  Architectural  Record  for  June,  is  a  brief  study  of  early  archi¬ 
tectural  tendencies  in  two  of  the  ancient  centers  of  Hispanic  culture 
in  tlie  Western  Hemisphere  Ptu  u  and  Mexico.  The  study  begins 
with  the  old  Torre  Tagle  house  in  Lima,  Peru,  which  confronts  the 
Casa  de  Ejercicios  del  Sagrado  Cora/.on,  and  which  is  said  to  be  the 
only  line  private  dwelling  in  the  Peruvian  capital  that  still  preserves 
its  original  form. 

It  may  be  regarded— 

writes  the  author 

as  typical  of  the  house  of  the  old  West  Coast  aristocracy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  There  is  much  carved  wood  on  balconies,  ceilings,  shutters 
of  the  windows;  and  certainly  the  effect  produced  by  this  ornamentation,  over¬ 
emphasizing  details  to  which  it  is  a])plied,  is  striking,  literally;  it  challenges  atten¬ 
tion  when  one  first  .sees  the  fayade  or  pa.ssi's  from  the  street  into  the  large  patio.  *  *  * 

A  different  phase,  that  of  the  old  Franciscan  church  style,  is 
noted  in  the  Kecoleta.  the  home  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  in  the 
outskirts  of  Cuzco,  of  which  the  author  writes: 

Its  design  undoubtedly  has  been  modified,  yet  without  inharmonious  changes,  in 
later  years — although  the  clo<-k  I  asked  the  Cuzco  student,  my  as.sistant  that  day, 
to  photograjdi,  was  placed  right  there,  he  a.ssured  me,  in  that  very  same  wall,  at  the 
beginning,  when  it  had  but  one  hand,  and  there  has  remained  since  the  convent’s 
foundation.  (Jentlest  feature  perhaps  of  all  is  Ihe  jtatio,  the  arches  of  which  are  seen 
above  or  through  the  foliage  of  retama,  jloripondin,  naucc,  pino,  pino  chileno,  nucaii, 
durazno,  enpuli,  rosas  con  florcs  diferentes,  fuchsia,  and  cedroncillo;  this  being  a  true  list 
of  ])lants  in  the  irrigated  undated  gardeti- -charmingly  artistic  garden  of  an  arid  sky- 
land — the  gardeti  of  the  convent's  jiatio  or  inner  court. 

The  most  characteristic  phase  of  Peruvian  architecture,  according 
to  the  author,  is  to  he  found  in  tlie  old  city  of  An'tpiipa,  of  which  he 
writes: 

The  city  which  more  than  any  other  west  coa.st  city  should  be  regarded  as  a  home 
of  culture  in  general,  and  therefore  specifically  a  ct'iiter  from  which  control  ami 
direction  of  the  fine  arts  has  proceedeil,  is  the  'iitere.sting  place  calle<l  on  the  maps 
Arequipa.  The  Peruviati  “Tarrytown,”  we  may  call  it,  since  the  name  Aretpiipa 
signifies  in  the  Indian  tongue  “Yes;  rest  hera.”  Hut  orderly  proces-ses  of  architec- 
ttiral  development  were  rmidered  impo.ssible  in  AnHpiipa,  eveti  more  infea-dble  there 
than  in  other  ]>opuious  cities,  mountain-built  or  oti  the  .Andean  litoral,  llejicated 
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l*ATI(>  (»F  LA  UE('(»LKTA,  ('LZC'O,  PEKl'. 

Ono  of  the  fiiu^sl  specimens  of  oirly  ooloiiijil  architect un*  is  to  l»e  fjtiml  iii  Lu  Reooleta,  the  homo  of  tho  From’isoan  Onler, 
ill  tlip  oiilskirls  of  Cum).  fpol  iiro  of  tlipooiivtuil  is  its  artistic  patio,  filled  with  porceous  tiowers  and  rare  tropical  plants. 
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WffOI)  (  AKVIXC  IX  TIIK  CATHEDKAI.  AT  (  TZCO,  I’KUt’. 

Many  of  the  interiors  of  the  older  c  hurches  and  calhedrals  in  Latin  merica  evince  marvelous  patience  and  st  ill  of  native 
wood  carvers,  who  carried  out  the  desittiis  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  ('hurch.  inoiiK  the  priests  themselves  were  often 
ound  skilled  artists  and  scuilptors,  under  whcjse  instructions  the  natives  hecaine  expi'rts  in  this  jcarticular  branch  of  art. 
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and  v«‘n'  violent  earth(|uak<“  shocks  forbade  such  edilices  as  would  have  been  stable 
enough  in  other  lanils  to  “rest  here,”  or  in  security  anywhere  near  tlu;  oeosynclinal 
that  follows  the  Andean  coast  line.  The  cathedral  at  An^iuipa,  formerly  more 
imposimr  than  it  is  at  pre.sent,  is  built  of  volcanic  stone  “in  a  style  adopted.”  as  a 
famous  traveler  writes,  “after  the  earthquake  of  1821,  which  laid  most  of  the  city  iii 
ruins,  as  a  security  aj'ainst  similar  cata.stro|)hes.”  Better  than  any  other  laroe  build¬ 
ing  I  know,  it  represent.®  the  earthquake  pha.«e.  It  is  an  expedient  complying  with, 
while  bravely  pntesting  against,  imperative  demands  of  the  plutonic  forces;  not 
towensl  and  domed,  like  the  cathedral  and  the  Compauia  at  Cuzco,  but  capped  with 
spires  in  the  fa.shhtn  of  the  church  of  .San  Pedro  in  Lima.  We  nuu  .scorn  it  in  a  pho¬ 
tograph,  but  shall  not  easily  do  so  in  its  own  proi)er  en»’ironment.  *  *  *  These 
external  columns,  support'ng  nothing,  are  an^hitecturally  indefensible,  one  may  be 
tempted  to  .say.  But  in  tlv  late  afternoon  the  sunlight  catches  the  tops  of  the  small 
trees  in  the  jilaza  and  the  more  prominent  pillars  of  the  cathedral,  making  the  lone 
Cray  fayade,  with  its  surplusage  of  columns,  seem  vigorous  enough  to  support  the 
load  of  Atlas;  catches  the  top  of  that  destructive  volcano  called  Misti,  making  its 
(‘iiormous  mass  look  like  an  imiionderable  cone  that  one  could  walk  to  b(“fore  sun¬ 
down,  though  in  fact  to  natch  that  summit  and  n‘turn  would  retpiin?  two  days'  hard 
riding  and  climbing;  so  then  .MLsti,  with  sky  and  clouds  around  it,  drawing  near  in 
the  picture  at  that  hour,  is  apparently  upheld  by  the  array  of  otherwise  unemployed 
columns.  We  .shall,  I  think,  cla.ssify  this  building  with  other  justified  <levices  or 
expe<iients  as  examples  of  exceptional  environment  .so  remote  from  normal  proctasses 
of  architectural  evolution  that,  like  certain  variants  in  l)iology,  they  have  no  issue. 

Leavilifr  Peru,  the  author  "ives  us  the  followiu"  analysis  and  study 
of  the  Mexican  development  of  Spanish  architecture: 

In  Mexico  only,  among  all  Latin  American  mainland  countries,  has  Spani.sh-Colonial 
architecture  s<‘cured  its  full  and  consecutive  expre.s.sion  and  develojunent.  We  note 
here  three  main  periods:  (1)  The  earlier  structures,  erected  sewn  after  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  characterstics  of  which  are  ma.ssive  strength  and  utter  simplicity.  A  con¬ 
venient  de.signation  is  the  one  already  employed,  “Franciscan,”  or  Karly  Franciscan; 
and  the  term  forcibly  connotates  austerity,  rejection  of  ornament,  subordination  of  the 
icsthotic  to  the  useful;  yet  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  monarchs 
them.selves,  for  the  better  protection  of  their  colonial  subjects,  ordained  that  the 
churches  should  be  so  built — for  .strength  rather  than  beauty,  with  battlements  rather 
than  ornaments — that  they  coubl  serve  as  fortre.s.ses  in  time  of  need.  Civil  and  religious 
authorities  were,  of  course,  in  absolute  itgreement.  (2)  Spanish  Banxpie.  (i?)  The 
Churrigueresque  period,  from  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the 
Spanish  regime  in  Mexico.  In  its  origin  strictly  and  peculiarly  Sj)ani.sh,  the  Chur- 
rigueresque  style  may  be  likened  unto  seed  falling  into  good  ground  and  bringing  forth 
delightful  extravagances  an  hundredfold  only  in  Spain  and  her  colonies.  The  tend¬ 
ency  was  fully,  often  most  extravagantly,  expressi'd  in  Mexico  to  abandon  structural 
simplicity  in  favor  of  mere  ornamentation  —of  ornament  for  ornament’s  sake.  We  al.so 
note  the  survival  of  the  arti.stic  tra<litions  of  the  aborigines,  as  this  perpetuation  is 
clearly  shown,  for  example,  in  the  decoration  of  the  fagade  of  the  seventeenth  c(mtury 
Tercer  Orden  church  that  .stands  l»y  the  gateway  giving  access  to  the  cathedral  at 
Cuernavaca.  Senor  Cortes  write?®  succinctly:  “Bei'au.se  the*  artisans  who  built  the 
structeires  of  the  conquenrs  W(?r(?  natives,  the  new  architectun!  retaiiueel  <-haracteri.®tics 
that  rerniml  one  of  the  ancient  .M<?xican  decorative  art,  as  we  <‘ven  now  may  sec?  in  the 
chapels  of  the  Hospital  de  Uruapan,  State?  of  .Michoacan,  of  Sane-torum  of  San  .loaepiin, 
e-tc.”  A  lenelency  plainly  discernible  in  rccemt  years  gives  most  positive  a.ssuranco  of 
the*  revival  of  ide?als  in  art  (such  as  the*y  we?re*i  that  pre*vailed  be?fore?  the  conepiest;  a 
.\ahuatl-Azte*e*  Kenai.s.siince.  Ariel,  finally,  we*  note  the  unive‘r.®al  acce*ptance  by 


< 'ouiir-«iy  of  Th#*  An-liit«'rtiinil  K<Tonl. 

ItAl-CONV  OF  TIIK  ('ATllKl)UAI,  AT  01  KKNAN  A(  A,  MKXUd. 

Tills  liM<>  'xiimplo  of  the  oarly  Fraiiciscaii  stylo  ofSiianisli  colonial  arch ili'cl tiro,  noted  for  its  iniussivc  strenpth  and  sitn|ilicity 
was  l«>(;iin'in  iriill.  The  (iresetit  tower  was  hnilt  iti  1721. 
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Mexican  builders  of  the  dome — an  architectural  hniture  [xirhaps  Persian,  certainly 
oriental  in  orifjin,  hut  ])oj)ulari/,ed  hy  f?reat  sixtecuith  century  achievements  in  Italy, 
We  must  r.'i'ard  it  as  the  im'dominatinf;  architectural  characteristic  of  the  countrj'. 

Tilt'  fitit*  illustrations  accompiuiyiiij;  the  article,  four  of  which  are 
herewith  reprodtieed,  jrive  added  force  to  the  author’s  tlescription  of 
the  varied  jthases  of  the  developiueut  of  architect  tire  in  the  Spauish- 
('olonial  period. 

Southward  from  the  Golden  Gate,  by  Alice  Cowdery,  in  Harper’s 
Magazine  for  June,  is  something  of  a  word  picture  describing  a  trip 
frotn  San  Friincisco  to  Panama,  with  a  few  sliort  and  merely  inci¬ 
dental  stops  at  Mexican  and  (’entral  American  ports,  including  a 
hasty  visit  by  train  from  San  Jose  de  Guatemala  to  Esquintla. 

Apparently  the  author’s  expectation  anent  the  romantic  beauty 
and  poetry  of  things  tropical  had  been  keyed  uj)  to  an  abnormal 
pitch,  for  the  dominant  note  in  the  first  part  of  the  story  is  hut  half- 
veiled  disappointment.  A  landifig  at  Manzanillo,  Mexico,  seems  to 
have  been  reasonably  satisfactory,  however,  for  she  writes: 

No  disu|>])oiutmeut  awaited  us  when  we  liad  left  mir  scarred  and  battered  lighter. 
We  fouiul  a  plaza  with  hot,  red  blossoms  and  slim,  brown  figures  asleep  on  bench  and 
band-stand  stair;  asleep  befon;  courtyard  and  ])ris:)n;  skin-tight  as  to  trousers,  with 
bell-shaped  flares  at  the  foot;  vast  straw  sombreros,  seraptes-  all  there  as  one  had 
hoi)ed;  narrow,  pebbled  streets;  tiled  roofs  glowing  through  acacia  and  cactus  up 
precipitous  trails;  Indian  families  (•ami)ed  under  walls  in  the  midst  of  exotic  df’d)ris 
and  a  immher  of  quitt^  familiar  tin  cans;  rows  of  dark  little  shops  and  bedrooms  that 
opened  oti  the  streets,  inviting  curious  glances,  <lefyiug  them  with  dark  eyes;  all  the 
interiors  of  a  Kembrandt  shadowiness  against  suu-stnMked  courts.  And  all  glimpses 
wavering  up  through  vertiginous  heat. 

■‘\  ertigiuous  heat,”  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
uiianticipatetl  drawbacks,  wltich  the  author  evidently  failed  to  dis¬ 
count  before  undertaking  a  journey  to  the  Trojtics,  and  the  fact  that 
it  was  rather  warm  along  the  ('entral  American  coasts  and  in  the 
ports  visited  seems  to  have  marred  Iter  pleasure  to  cpiite  an  extent, 
judgitig  from  her  fretjuent  allusions  to  the  noid’rigidity  of  the  places 
described.  The  final  tirrival  at  the  longed-for  goal  of  Panama,  how¬ 
ever,  mollified  the  fair  traveler  and  she  gives  us  the  following  de- 
lightful  ptm  picture  of  the  city  and  its  cosmopolitan  life: 

I’ast  white  ships  waiting  to  be  pilofetl,  past  fortified  island,  past  the  canal  opening, 
its  channel  marked  with  tall,  white  mouunumts  that  give  it  the  look  of  some  watery 
graveyard.  \\'e  dock(xl  at  5,  and  ptunge(l  among  the  home-going  workers. 

That  is  the  initial  wonder-  -the  multitudes,  hurrying  to  their  cars,  their  cpiarters. 
Hefore  one  (!veu  begins  to  wind  atiioug  the  narrow  streets  of  Panama,  that  sense  of 
the  Work,  the  workers,  catches  one;  of  so  many  drifting  lives  picked  up,  utilized  by 
this  tremendous  energy  -energy  here  so  unnatural,  superitnpo.se  l. 

Panama  itself  is  like  a  woman  who,  hniked  at  too  closely  in  the  glare  of  day,  might 
strike  one  as  a  bit  Uiwdry  *  *  *;  Rut  at  night,  leaning  from  a  balcony  against 
the  light  that  stre^ims  through  open  Venetian  windows,  or  half  suspected  in  some 
dim  doorway  of  the  narrow  street,  or  among  the  ])alm  shadows  of  the  plaza — then 
she  comes  into  her  own. 


I' 


Kn*ni  Har|»<>r*s  Ma^a/iiu>.  ropyrij'ht.  I'.ur*.  hy  llar|MM'<&  Urothors. 

SCENKS  ALONG  THE  I'ACIFIC  (‘OAST. 

Upi)er:  “  The  low  sun  strikiu!;  on  the  Kil.le.l  mi  l  Klmsy  domes”  of  the  I’anmn  i-I’acilic  Kxposilion  at  San  Franeisoo, 
Cal. 

Lower;  rassint;  Caiie  IJlanco,  on  the  Costa  Kican  coast. 


Fr<*iii  llitr|ier's  Copyriijlit.  Iltl.'i.  tty  Hariicr  tV  Hrittlu*r>. 

•STKAMIN'C  AI.OXC  TIIK  KlCtiKI)  XICAH A(il' AX  SIIOHK. 

•‘TwotiavsiilTCorinto.iilli’rwn islands  and  palmy  points, clear-ont  mountains  and  pelicans.”  (Illiis- 
tratiiiK  Southw  ard  from  the  (i olden  tiate,"  liy  .MiceCowdery,  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  June.  I'.tl.a.) 
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And  tli(‘  lioat  Rrcaks  into  lato  afternoon  sliowers  and  inake-i  the  nijrlit  ready.  Tlien, 
tliron^li  your  hal(-.-<huttered  window,-;,  wlien*  you  tlie  still  [)alm  crowns  and  the 
tip'!  of  acacia  as  yoti  wake  from  the  hot  and  sleepy  noon,  it  is  as  if  the  town  stirred 
softly.  *  *  *  Tii(.  <j;entl<‘  clan.ir  of  the  little  landau  hells  throws  more*  fre(|uenl; 

the  very  newshoys  he^.'lnniiej;  to  shout  their  “Kl  Ihario  de  la  Tarde"  or  "Kstrella  y 
el  Herald.)”  are  not  ordinary  raui-ous-voiced  tirchins.  hut  exotic  heinf;,s  utteriiif; 
straufie  ine.ssat;<*s. 

After  dinner,  hatle.ss,  wraple.ss  (unless  heinj;  a  woman,  the  appro])riateuess  of  some 
white  slinky  shawl  thiii't  proves  irresistible i,  step  into  one  of  the  little  carria"es  that 
edge  the  plaza,  have  some  one  you  love  heside  you  (hut  this  is  not  (‘ssential),  and 
leave  the  matter  of  destiny  to  your  negro  driver. 

Throtigh  dark,  narrow  streets  we  go,  where  only  one  on  foot  can  ])ass  us;  hy  the 
sea  wall,  from  who.se  ttirrets  sentries  look  down  into  the  prison  court;  and  where, 
from  the  opera  honse,  half  circled  with  waiting  (;ars,  comes  a  rollicking  chortis  and 
actors  in  cavalier  capes  and  curls  and  swords  grotip  for  a  moment's  air  at  some  vatilted 
door  like  courtiers;  by  the  Pnvsidential  Place,  with  a  glimpse  of  palmy  court  and  lolling 
guard,  and  on  the  balconies  a  hint  of  gilt  and  velvet;  hy  cock])it  and  dtisky  abattoir, 
where  waiting  cattle  stir;  through  Caledonia,  with  all  .lamaica  flowing  into  the  s<inalid, 
bright,  happy  streets  under  dark  close-shuttered  balconies  or  where  a  constilate  coat 
of  arms  catches  the  light  like  an  enameled  jewel;  across  into  th(>  zone  and  up  the  hill 
beneath  sotne  festooned  jtassion  vine,  between  rows  of  royal  palms  with  smooth  and 
silvery  trunks,  so  subtly  tapered;  among  -Vmerican  hnngalows,  through  whose  (inely 
screened  veranda  openings  evening  lamps  glow  on  hooks  and  tea  tables  and  all  the 
d)‘ar  interiors  of  home;  hy  great  hospitals  and  barracks  ami  stahles,  with  a  glimjtse, 
always  finelj' screened,  of  a  white-clad  nurse,  or  a  mascnline  face  hending  intent  over 
hook  or  hlue  print;  hy  the  Administration  Hnilding,  huge  on  a  hill,  flooded  with  light; 
and  down  again  to  where  the  hand  plays  in  the  i)lazaand  white-clail  figtires  wind  among 
the  shadows.  We  get  a  glimp.se,  throtigh  some  cafe  door,  of  a  dancer  from  Pern 
writhing  before  a  panel  of  red  velvet  in  apparently  barbaric  splendor;  otir  gaze  is 
held  for  a  moment  hy  a  crowd  of  negroes  rapt  before  some  cafe  accordion;  we  see 
bright  little  shop  windows  full  of  hideotis  beloved  stattiettes  or  tincanny  florists’ 
windows  where  every  leaf  and  flower  is  made  of  beads.  We  have  a  view  of  some 
Panaman  <lance  through  the  open  balcony  windows,  the  cotiples  eminently  correct  and 
high-necked,  indulging  in  nothing  more  imaginative  than  waltz  and  qttadrille.  There 
is  a  sudden  dashof  a  carriage  with  cockaded  footmen,  the  horses  shining  and  very  st  ylish ; 
and  so,  weaving  from  dark  into  light  about  the  narrow  streets,  in  the  gently  clanging 
little  carriage,  in  the  soft  and  lovely  warmth,  until  all  glimp.ses  weave  themselves 
together,  and  the  mystery  of  that  vast  energy  that  keeps  one  .safe  and  feverle.ss, 
and  builds  great  canals,  and  gathers  in  tlte  streams  of  countless  lives  to  its  will,  and 
that  other  mystery  sedticing  one  to  drift;  until  these  two  become  as  one  intermingling 
beauty. 

Of  her  trip  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Old  Panama  site  writes: 

If  one  must  deplore  the  morals  of  fhat  pictnres  pie  pirate  Morgan,  who  destroyol 
Old  Panama  in  the  late  seventeenth  ce;itury,  the  [)ictures  pie  result,  at  least,  does 
him  credit.  To  ins|)ect  his  work,  you  jiass  through  miles  of  lus-ious  green  country; 
by  bull  ring  and  rock  .slirine,  cross-tipjied  and  splaslie  I  with  wax  from  pilgrim  candles; 
along  fences  with  posts  capped  to  keep  the  rain  from  rotting  them;  by  the  villa  of 
some  wealthy  Panamanian  up  in  the  hills;  by  cane  huts  with  leafy  roofs  plucked 
from  the  very  back  yard;  by  khaki  soldiers  and  natives  with  machetes.  We  leave 
onr  negro  driver  reading,  with  deepest  sobriety,  a  strange  iiampolet  entitled  “Joke 
Hook.’’ 

Cathedral,  courthouse,  nunnery,  br.iken  tower,  and  shattered  arch  and  every  ledge 
ami  loophole  outlined  with  the  delicate  tracery  of  tiny  jialm  and  hun  and  vine, 
arranged  in  the  manner  of  onr  very  hest  window  boxes.  Tlie  trouble  with  these  tropics 
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is  tliat  they  ovt^rdo  it  a  bit.  They  even  managed  a  j)alin-eneircl<!d  .swamp  for  ns, 
seen  through  a  porfeet  i)roken  curve,  and  sent  a  ship  at  full  sail  acro.ss  the  sea  beyond  . 

With  such  lino  approciation  of  tho  picturosipio  and  pootic,  it  is  to 
he  regretted  that  tho  author  conclndos  lier  stow  witliont  ftiving  ns 
her  impressions  of  the  ancient  ruins  themselves,  ruins  about  which 
cluster  the  poetic  legends  and  romantic  tales  of  the  huccaneering 
days  of  the  Spanish  Main.  Mayhap  the  “vertiginous  heat”  is 
responsible  for  the  omission. 

El  Estadio  Moderno  (The  Modern  Stadium)  is  the  title  of  an  article 
in  the  Spanisli  edition  of  the  Monthly  liidletin  for  March,  which  is 
substantially  a  review  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Perry’s  article  on  the  Stadium, 
which  apj)eared  in  a  recent  issue  of  Scribner’s  Magazine.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  English  version : 

The.  college  stadium  is  ])ut  another  instance  of  the  modern  adap¬ 
tation  of  ancient  devices  to  twentieth  century  needs.  In  many 
things  the  so-called  civilized  nations  of  our  day  have  excelled  the 
ancients  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  many  other  things  they  have 
not  improved  much  on  what  had  been  accomplished  some  2,000  years 
ago.  In  science,  discovery,  and  invention,  especially  in  regard  to 
things  material  and  utilitarian,  we  have  undoubtedly  outstripped 
them;  but  in  poetry,  philosophy,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture — 
in  short,  in  the  realm  of  the  arts — we  have  made  but  little  progress, 
and  tliat  not  on  particularly  original  lines.  Their  works  are  still 
serving  as  our  models,  although  occasionally  we  do  succeed  in  expand¬ 
ing  their  ideas  to  fit  our  own  larger  needs,  and  the  modern  stadium 
is  a  case  directly  in  point.  In  this  instance  we  liave  borrowed  both 
the  idea  and  the  name. 

The  word  “stadium”  is  the  Latin  form  of  a  Greek  name  for  the 
measure  of  distance — a  stade,  606  feet,  or  approximately  an  eighth 
of  a  Roman  mile.  As  this  was  the  usual  distance  for  foot  races  at 
Olympia,  the  name  came  to  be  given  to  the  structure  wherein  the 
foot  races  and  other  atldctic  contests  were  held.  All  the  ancient 
Greek  stadia — of  wliich  the  stadium  at  Atliens,  built  bj’  Lycurgus 
350  B.  C.  and  restored  by  King  (h'orge  of  Greece  in  1006,  is  a 
line  example  -were  semicircular  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other, 
while  the  perfect  elliptical  design  was  the  Roman  modification  to 
be  noted  in  the  Colosseum  at  Rome  and  the  amphitheater  at  Pompeii. 

Relative  to  the  building  of  stadia  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  Perry  writes  in  a  recent  number  of  Scribner’s  Magazine: 

In  all  that  ha?  been  done  in  the  building  of  .stadia  in  this  country,  reinforced  coii- 
cnMe  has  been  an  important  element  of  const rtietion.  Without  it  all  our  university 
fields  to-day  would  still  be  decorated  with  unsightly  and  un,«afe  wooden  stands.  As 
a  building  material  concrete  was  extensively  employed  in  ancient  Rome;  tbe  great 
vaults  and  arclies,  so  characteristic  of  Roman  architecture,  made  this  substance  a  par¬ 
ticularly  convenient  medium  and  no  stronger  te.stiniony  of  its  strength  and  durability 
is  ri!(|uired  than  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  cast  in  a  .solid  mass  of  concrete  in  27  15.  C. 
In  Egypt  explorers  have  discovered  concrete  work  which  bears  evidence  of  having 
been  strengthened  by  twisterl  strijrs  of  rush,  the  nearest  apj)roaeh  to  reinforcing  which 
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('oiirtesy  of  The  Mentor  AMSiM-iution. 

A  NCI  E  X  T  A  M  1>  U 1 T  H  E  A  T  E  US . 

l'l)|ier:  The  Rreat  Colosseum  at  Horae,  four  stories  hiph,  which  had  a  seatiuK  capacity  of  .50,000,  I-ower; 
'1  he  Greek  stadium,  ori);inall.v  1  uilt  1  y  LycurBUs  and  restored  in  1906  to  acoramodate  the  world’s 
athletes  and  visitors  when  the'modern  Olympic  names  were  held  in  Greece. 


( ‘oiirl«*?i.v  ol'  Art  Mini  An’lwn^olo^fy. 

THE  TWO  THEATERS  AT  ROMrEII. 

Thp  pipturp  is  ii  nhotoyruph  of  part  of  thp  pork  iikmIpI  of  l’onij)pii,  now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Naples.  The  lar;'e 
theater  pouhl  seat  about  a, (MMJ  people.  The  small  theater  is  noteworthy  in  that  it  had  a  permanent  roof,  doubtless 
construpted  of  wood. 
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any  builders  early  attained.  IUiildin>;s  eonstrueted  solidly  or  partially  of  concrete, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  statlia  at  Princeton  and  elsewhere,  could  not  have  been 
erected  in  the  remote  or  near  past  because  the  material  of  itself  has  practically  no 
tensile  strentrth;  this  .strenitth  is  supplied  by  iron  or  steel  reinforcement,  a  principle 
di.scovered  by  Monier  in  18(>T  and  patented  by  Francois  Coiciiet,  a  Parisian,  in  18(i!t. 
It  is  oidy,  however,  within  the  last  2t»  years  that  modern  methods  of  reinforced 
concrete  construction,  throutth  which  almost  anythin"  in  the  way  of  building  is  feasi¬ 
ble.  have  been  generally  applied.  Through  its  use  the  way  has  been  paved  for  the 
re[)roduction  of  cla.ssical  outline. 

These  immense  ttmjthitheaters  have  heeoim*  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  the  large  universities  of  tlie  Ignited  States  tind  are  an  evidence  of 
the  importance  now  attached  to  organized  athletics.  The  authorities 
of  the  great  educational  institutions  of  the  country  long  ago  recog¬ 
nized  that  a  healthy  body  is  necessary  to  a  strong  and  healthy  mind, 
and  physical  development  has  become  an  important  f(‘atur(‘  of  college* 
and  university  life.  Sports  and  games  in  which  skill  and  })hysical 
strength  and  endurance  playc'd  the  most  important  part  wen*  insti¬ 
tuted,  and  from  contests  arranged  among  the  students  of  one  institu¬ 
tion  there  soon  grew  the  feature  of  annual  contests  between  students 
of  neighboring  colleges  and  universities.  Intercollegiate  athletic  asso¬ 
ciations  were  formed,  rules  governing  the  numerous  games  and  con¬ 
tests  were  adopt(*d,  and  athletics  became  a  j)rominent  factor  in  all 
colleges  recogniz(*d  and  geneially  encourag(*d  by  tin*  facidti(*s  and 
collegiate  authorities.  Out  of  these  intercollegiate  contests  grew  the 
necessity  for  providing  a  suitable  arena  upon  which  such  contests 
could  be  held  and  at  the  same  time  be  witness(*d  by  the  assemhled 
student  bodi(*s  and  their  interest(*d  friends.  As  the  rivalry  hetw<*en 
the  various  large  colleges  and  universities  grew  the  crowds  attending 
these  contests  became  constantly  larger.  Keen  interest  was  arous(*d 
not  only  among  the  students  and  alumni  of  the  universities  but  among 
the  citizens  of  the  locality  in  which  these  W(*r(*  situated,  and  ju’ovision 
had  to  be  mad<*  each  year  to  accommodate  these  spectators  by  the  (*rec- 
tion  of  huge  amphitheatei-s  constructed  of  wood,  which,  upon  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  great  ev<*nts,  w(*re  tak(*n  down.  Th(*se  flimsy  structures 
were  oft<*!i  subjeet  to  accidents,  whole  ti<*rs  of  s(*ats  .som(*times  giving 
wav  and  injuring  many  of  the  occui)ants,  whih*  a  constant  danger 
from  fire  threatened  the  light  wooden  supports  and  s(*ats.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  insecurity  the  annual  expense  of  providing  such  t<*mpo- 
rary  structun*s  b(*came  a  bunlen.  Thus  the  neee.ssity  of  providing  a 
permanent  and  safe  place  in  which  to  hold  these*  great  contests  brought 
about  the  adoption  of  the  anci(*nt  (lr(*ek  stadium,  in  some'  instances 
modified  to  the  closed  circular  or  (*lliptic  form  of  the  Roman  colosseum. 

It  do(*s  not  app(*ar  that  the*  classical  form  which  the*  mod(*rn 
structures  have*  taken  was  the*  re'sult  e»f  se-hedastie*  fe*rve»r  e>n  the*  peirt 
e)f  the*ir  pre»je“e*te»rs.  As  a  matte*r  e»f  bict,  the*  ele*sign  e»f  the*  llarvarel 
staelium  the*  first  eef  the*  gre*at  unive*rsity  ampliit  he‘ate*i-s  was 
eirigimdly  we»rke*el  out  with  rede*re*ne'e*  te»  e*ngine*e*ring  eletails.  'rhe*se* 
plans  be'ing  sid)se*ejue*ntly  sidunitte'el  tee  are*hite*e*ts,  we*re*  me)elifie*el 


THE  GUEEK  THEATER  AT  THE  UNIVEKSITA'  OF  CALIFORNIA 


At  Rerkeley,  Cal.,  the  university  has  a  Greek  theater  built  of  reinforced  coiurele,  whkh  scats  between  7, OHO  and 
s,ooo  people.  It  is  most  cllectively  ha  ated  in  a  wooded  semicircular  dell,  readied  by  a  steep  and  winding  iKith. 


b Ursllll  1  n/* 

<>r  SiTihnor’s  Ma^uxiix*. 


THE  STADIUM  AT  TACOMA,  AVASH. 


The  stadium  at  Tacoma,  overlooking  1‘uget  Sound,  constructed  at  the  instance  of  high  school  students  by  popu¬ 
lar  subscription,  Ls  annually  the  scene  of  pageants,  popular  assemblies,  and  military  maneuvers,  in  addition 
to  the  sports  of  the  schools. 
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until  a  sort  of  Vomhiiiation  of  (Ircek  stadium  and  Roman  circus  was 
arrived  at  in  its  external  form.  Similarly  the  fjreat  Yale  “  Bowl’’  is 
in  larjje  detail  the  practical  and  umunotional  conception  of  engineers 
who  seleeted  tin*  eolosseum  type  because  it  appealed  to  them  as  best 
servitig  tin*  interests  of  the  principles  tliey  had  in  mind  utility, 
economy,  and  ca|)aeity.  With  these  establislietl,  the  plans  were 
turned  over  to  a  consulting  architect  for  suggestions  and  drawings 
as  to  the  artistic  treatment  of  doorways,  eorniees,  arches,  vaults, 
and  the  like. 

The  great  amplntheaters  of  Rome  were  in  reality  theater-struc¬ 
tures,  hence  their  circular  or  si'inicircular  form.  'I'he  largest  of  all 
the  anci('nt  ami)hitheaters,  the  ('olosseum  of  Rome*,  had  outsi<le  di¬ 
mensions  of  ,")10  by  ()lo  feet  with  inside  dimensions  of  177  by  2Sl 
feet,  while  the  great  structure  at  Rompi'ii  is  242  by  444  feet  outsid(* 
and  115  by  21S  feet  inside.  Tin!  n(*w  amphitln*ater  at  Yale  I’niver- 
sity  will  occupy  a  (iehl  of  25  acres,  the  outside  dimensions  of  the 
structure  b(*ing  750  by  950  feet  and  the  playing  ti(*ld  within  200  by 
500  feet.  At  Bom|)eii  the  seating  capacity  was  20,000;  the  ('olos¬ 
seum  could  seat  50,000  in  its  four-story  ti(‘rs,  while  the  new  Yale 
structure  will  seat  61,000.  In  describing  the  Yale  “  Bowl,”  so  called 
because  of  its  sha|)e,  Mr.  Lawrence  Berry  writes: 

In  rnmard  to  the  style  of  biiildiiis;,  tlu*  colos-seuin  tyjx*  was  followed.  .\  plan  ('ailing* 
for  a  l)owl  27  feet  below  the  level  of  the  !j:ronnd  and  27  f(*et  above  was  worked  out.  the 
whoh*  beini;  in  the  form  of  an  embankment  of  (‘arth.  faced  with  <'oncrete  slabs  molded 
in  the  form  of  steps,  upon  whiidi  were  to  be  placed  wooden  seats.  This  was  carried 
out  throiiirh  the  n.se  of  <>arth  embankments  built  mostly  from  the*  excavation,  and 
was  by  far  tin*  most  t‘conomical  ty])e  of  constrni  tion  that  coidd  have  been  employed. 
In  this  way  the  cost,  it  is  estimated,  has  been  le.ss  than  half  that  of  any  other  tyjx*  of 
construction.  The  concrete  faciii!'  consists  of  slabs,  inohh'd  on  the  .uroiind  in  forms 
which  run  l.j  feet  paralh*!  with  the  slope  of  the  embankment  and  71  feet  up  and  down. 
Kach  slab  consists  of  three  seats.  In  the  upper  |)ortion  of  every  slab,  just  below  the 
break  of  tlu*  steps,  are  embedded  bars  of  steel,  spaced  !)  iiu’hes  apart,  and  a  similar 
system  of  reinforcin';  is  <-arried  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  slabs.  This  is  an  important 
|)art  of  the  structural  theory  of  the  bowl,  inasmuch  as  it  is  desif;ued  to  take  care  of  all 
settlius;  of  tlu;  earth  beu«*ath  the  seats.  It  is  und(*rstood,  of  course,  that  there  may 
be  sonu*  settlin5;of  the  embaukm(*nt  abovi*  ‘'round,  althou.<;h  <*very  care  in  the  handling 
of  the  earth  was  taken  to  off.sot  this  tend(*ncy;  but  it  is  n()t  believed  that  auy  serious 
effects  will  be  worked.  In  order,  however,  to  u'ivc*  the  upper  part  of  the  einbaukmeut 
at  least,  a  year  to  settle,  the  concrete  facini;  has  been  ap])lied  thus  far  ouly  to  the 
under  h*v»*l  slope,  the  upper  portion  beiii"  iitt<‘d  with  a  temporary  wooden  facins;. 

The  hei};ht  of  the  tojmiost  seat  is  .>1  feet  above  the  gridiron,  but  is  only  half  that 
distance  above  the  level  of  the  surroundin';  territory.  The  outside  of  tl.e  eml'.ankmeut 
l>resentsau  attractive  combination  of  low-walled  concrete,  surmounted  by  an  embank¬ 
ment  covered  with  f;reen  turf.  The  main  entrance  is  throuj;h  a  tunnel,  but  ea(di  .sec¬ 
tion  of  scats  has  its  own  tunnel  for  exit.  \  study  of  the  ])lans  shows  that  the  nearest 
row  of  sjtectators  behind  the  goal  ])osts  is  UK)  feet  away  from  tlu*  gridiron,  while  the 
nearest  rows  at  the  sides  are  70  feet  away,  the  distance  in  ea(di  case,  of  course,  increas¬ 
ing  tier  by  tier.  Ai)])lying  a  sector  to  the  ])lans,  one  linds  that  with  l)lay  going  on  in 
the  shadow  of  either  goal  i)ost  the  lino  of  s])ectators  seated  along  the  o])])osite  extremity 
of  the  bowl  will  be  nearly  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  seat  of  play,  whirdi  gives  some 
idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  sweep  of  this  great  structure. 
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THE  MODERN  STADIfM. 

I’pppr:  The  Harvard  Stadium.  Harvard  I'niversilv,  ('aml)ridnp.  Mass.  The  concrete  setUs  alone  will  accommoilate  2;t,.j0()  spectators,  while  l:?.non  more  can  he  provide<l  for  hy  adding  lem- 
porarv  wooden  seats  on  the  top  promenade  and  in  front  of  the  lower  parapet  wall.  Lower:  The  Yale  "  Rowl,”  Yale  I  niversity.  New  Haven,  (  oun.  The  playing  field  is  ton  hy  .'itiii  feet, 
while'the  riii}:  of  .seat  hanks  around  it  will  acc.immidate  til  ,0(10  spectators.  Ttie  outside  dimensions  of  the  structure  are  75M  hy  ti.ofi  feet,  and  it  occupies  j:>  acres  of  );rouu<l. 
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While  tlie  chief  use  of  the  stadium  in  the  ruited  States  l\as  been 
as  ail  arena  for  sports  and  atliletie  contests,  it  offers  fertile  opjior- 
tunitv  for  the  development  of  ancient  ideas  of  jiageantrv  and  the 
ilrama.  Several  years  ago  the  eehdirated  American  actress,  Mamh* 
Adams,  ])resent(*d  the  great  drama,  “deanne  d’Arc,”  with  most  elab¬ 
orate  stage  setting  in  tlie  stadium  at  Harvard  rniversity  witli  splen¬ 
did  effect.  'I'he  stadium  at  Tacoma,  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
overlooking  Puget  Sound,  constructed  at  the  instance  of  high-school 
students  hy  popular  subscription,  is  annually  the  scene  of  pageants, 
po|nilar  assemblies,  and  military  maneuvers,  in  addition  to  the  sports 
of  the  schools.  The  new  C'ity  (’ollege  stadium  in  New  York  will  be 
devoted  to  a  variety  of  interests  in  addition  to  the  athletic  features. 
'Phe  adoption,  therefore,  of  the  typical  arena  and  stage  of  the  ancients 
may  revive  the  interest  of  our  modern  civilization  in  the  (Ireek  and 
Roman  plays  and  pageants,  thereby  enabling  physical  culture  to  hi* 
the  incidental  means  of  giving  new  life  to  lesthetics  and  art,  now 
more  or  less  smothered  in  the  all-consuming  commercialism  of  the  age. 

Preserving  the  Children’s  Teeth  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin,  which 
tells  of  the  dedication  to  public  use  of  a  great  public  charity  in  tin* 
city  of  Boston  -the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  for  Children.  The 
following  is  an  English  version: 

On  November  24,  1914,  a  unique  charitable  institution  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  public  use  in  the  city  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Ibiited  .States  of 
America,  and  is  now  in  full  operation.  This  institution  is  dedicated 
to  the  children.  It  is  the  jiurpose  of  the  founders  to  provide  modern 
methods  and  skilled  dental  surgeons  to  care  for  the  mouth  conditions 
of  worthy  children  under  16  years  of  age.  Its  functions  will  include 
not  Old}’  the  care  of  the  teeth,  but  also  the  treatment  of  related  oral 
diseases,  including  defective  palates,  adenoids,  etc. 

Nowhere  in  the  United  States,  up  to  this  time,  had  an  adecpiate 
attempt  been  made  to  care  for  the  (h'lital  requirements  of  the  poorer 
children  of  a  great  city.  Small  clinics  had  been  established  in  many 
cities,  but  nothing  on  so  large  and  comprehensive  a  scale  as  the 
Fomyth  Infirmary  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Modern  civilization  recognizes  the  value  of  the  child  as  the  most 
important  asset  which  the  community  possesses.  For  this  reason 
the  State  has  taken  over  to  a  great  extent  the  mental  training  of  the 
child  and  has  established  certain  requirements  for  its  education 
which  the  parents  are  powerless  to  alter. 

Modern  methods  in  education  are  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
value  of  the  child  as  an  asset  is  dependent  upon  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  State  carries  out  its  duty  of  educating  it.  As  in  the 
family,  when  parents  shirk  their  responsibilities,  so  in  the  State 
neglect  or  inadequate  facilities  for  training  the  child  mind  have  their 
inevitable  conseipiences  in  a  diminution  in  tbe  value  of  the  asset. 
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UKONZK  1)()(»KS  at  KNTKANCK  of  KOHSYTH  dental  INFIllMAKY. 

In  (le'!:'ribin'j  the  'ipleiidiil  hiiildini;  ami  equipment  of  the  new  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmarj 
for  ('hi  dren  re  ently  dedi/attMl  to  tile  use  ot  liie  pit  lie  in  Ihtston,  Mass.,  the  editor  of 
Oral  iivttiene  writes:  ••Kerinnin"  at  the  heanlihtl  hronze  il'Mirs  ami  the  foumlers’ and 
trustees’  tah  ets  at  the  entran  e.and  the  eareftilly  planned  h  >iler  atid  eneinerootn  intlie 
liasement.  with  its  e.e.drie  dstht.  eomitressed  air.  water  heatin':.  va:  ttum  eleauint;,  air 
washin:,  hcatin;,  and  ventiiatiip:  platits.  to  the  ma':ni  i.  ient  .\-ray  eiiuipinent  on  the 
topmost  floor,  it  was  all  that  I  hopeii  and  dreamed  it  tnip'ht  be.” 
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Until  a  vcM’v  rociMit  period  the  interest  of  tlie  eoininnnit}'  in  tlie 
child  has  centered  in  its  mind,  with  little  or  no  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  its  body,  d'ho  present  generation  has  seen  an  awaken¬ 
ing  to  the  teachings  of  physiology  and  “mens  sana  in  corpora  sano’’ 
has  hecome  the  watchword  of  the  child  hygiene  movement.  With 
what  good  results  this  rational  attention  to  the  physical  needs  of  the 
children  will  he  followed  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  length. 

Public  o])inion  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  led  to  a  recpiire- 
ment  for  the  physical  e.xamination  of  school  children.  The  recogni¬ 
tion  of  defects  has  been  followed  by  reference  to  the  family  physician 
or  to  hospitals  for  correction.  Dental  defects,  which  make  u])  from 
70  to  90  ])er  (!ent  of  the  total  numher  found,  are  not  as  easily  cared 
for  as  other  jihysical  defects.  In  contrast  to  the  innumerable 
hospitals  for  the  care  of  general  and  sjiecial  diseases,  there  e.xisted 
until  recently  for  the  care  of  dental  defects  only  the  clinics  of  dental 
schools  to  he  found  in  the  larger  centers  of  pojiidation.  Even  in 
these  centers  the  clinics  served  hut  inadequately,  since  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  children  needing  care.  Again  the  children  were 
not  welcomed  in  too  great  numbers  by  the  dental  school  cliincs, 
because  the  function  of  these  clinics  was  the  education  of  dentists, 
and  the  simple  dental  problems  which  the  children’s  mouths  pre¬ 
sented  were  of  limited  value  from  the  standjioint  of  dental  training. 

For  some  time  the  city  of  Washington,  J).  C.,  has  had  a  partial 
dental  inspection  of  the  60, ()()()  children  in  its  public  schools.  The 
following  data,  compiled  by  the  dental  inspector,  demonstrate  the 
])ositive  necessity  for  such  jmhlic  institutions  as  the  Forsyth  In¬ 
firmary.  During  two  yeai’s  the  insjiector  examined  10, 230  of  the 
school  children  of  the  city,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years.  He 
found  32,307  cavities  in  the  teeth  of  these  children;  that  of  the  jier- 
nianent  teeth  984  had  been  lost;  that  a  total  of  81,910  teeth  needed 
syst('matio  cleaning;  and  that  6,056  were  so  far  decayed  that  they 
needed  extracting.  Of  the  total  number  of  children  examined 
9,071  had  cavities  in  their  teeth  and  468  had  abscesses  at  the  roots 
of  the  teeth. 

Lack  of  care  of  the  mouth  is  pn'judicial  to  the  health  of  children  as 
well  as  adults.  A  decaying  tooth  is  always  a  menace,  and  especially 
when  the  d  ‘caying  process  reaches  below  the  gums,  producing  ulcera¬ 
tions,  ])yorrhoea,  etc.,  which,  being  dillicult  of  access  for  treatment, 
are  always  to  he  regarded  as  dangerous.  Aside  from  the  jiain  and 
sulf-ering  which  these  diseases  of  the  teeth  jiroduce,  the  possibility  of 
<lirect  infection  mu-it  not  he  overlooked.  So-called  blood  poisoning 
and  death  hav(‘  been  fn'quent  results  from  disc'ased  teeth.  Some 
forms  of  inflammatory  rlunimatism  are  believed  to  he  (oiused  by  the 
infection  of  pyorrhoea,  and  in  g  uieral  the  healtli  is  injured  in  jirojior- 
tion  as  tin'  teeth  are  affected.  Inflammation  of  the  lining  membranes 
and  muscular  fibers  of  the  In'art,  chronic  cnhirgcnn-nts  of  the  joints. 
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acute  iiiid  chronic  iufliimination  of  the  kidneys,  tonsilitis,  goittM-,  and 
even  diabetes  have  all  been  traced  directly  to  diseased  teeth. 

'rii('  acute  (h'lital  lu'eds  of  the  children  of  a  large  city  have  not  bei'u 
fully  recognizt'd  hitherto,  and  until  municipalities  realize  these  lu'ces- 
sities  and  tludr  obligation  to  meet  them  this  w>rk  must  he  carried  on 
by  ind(‘])endent  foundations.  Ilealizing  the  public  need,  John 
Hamilton  Forsyth  and  Thomas  Alexander  Forsyth,  two  wealthy 
philanthropists  of  Boston,  have  given  over  .?2,()()0,0()()  to  the  great  ! 

charitabh'  institution  which  tlu'y  have  erected  in  memory  of  their 
dec('as(Hl  brothers,  James  B.  and  (Icorge  Henry  Forsyth,  the  former 
of  whom  iirst  conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  a  dental  infirmary  for  ■; 

childnm. 

Much  of  the  work  the  institution  will  be  called  upon  to  do  in  its  j 

early  years  will  deal  with  the  curing  of  defects  already  established. 

It  is  expected  that  as  its  scope  enlarges  it  will  have  to  do  in  great 
part  with  the  prevention  of  defects  by  oral  jirophylaxis.  Apart 
from  the  actual  work  on  mouths,  it  is  expected  to  furnish  valuable 
practical  teaching  in  oral  hygiene.  Just  as  the  sanitaria  for  the 
cure  of  tuberculosis  have  served  as  centers  for  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  concerning  personal  hygiene  by  the  example  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  their  patients,  so  it  is  expected  that  this  institution  will  pro¬ 
mote  jniblic  education  in  not  only  oral  hygiene  but  that  of  general 
health  also. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  research.  A  research  fellowship  has 
been  established  and  is  now  held  by  a  man  selected  for  bis  fitness. 

'riie  laboratoiy  wiU  be  so  e(|uipped  as  to  offer  opportunity  under 
expert  supervision  for  special  work  in  research  hy  men  who  desire 
such  opportunity.  The  museum  of  the  institution  will  be  a  depos¬ 
itory  for  materials  of  every  kind  which  can  be  used  for  teaching 
oral  hygiene,  while  the  lecture  room  will  be  used  for  the  education 
of  the  public  in  dental  matters.  The  initial  equipment  consists  of 
64  chairs  with  room  for  44  additional  ones  when  needed.  The 
institution  will  be  able  to  care  for  as  many  as  500  patients  per  day. 

In  addition  to  the  dental  and  surgical  chiefs,  there  will  be  about  SO 
graduate  dental  interns  who  will  attend  to  the  clinic,  and  all  of 
these  will  be  paid  operators.  A  charge  of  only  5  cents  is  made  for 
each  visit  of  a  ])atient,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
done.  The  institution  will  be  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  daily 
tlie  year  round. 

Mexican  Pottery,  an  article  by  Mary  W.  Hudson  in  the  March 
number  of  Art  and  Progress  (New  York),  gives  interesting  descrip¬ 
tions  of  some  of  the  many  varieties  of  artistic  pottery  produced  by 
the  natives  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  According  to  the  author, 
many  of  the  arts  and  crafts  are  in  a  more  or  less  primitive  stage,  but 
the  touch  of  the  Mexican  artisan  is  naturally  artistic,  lie  makes 
97438— Bull.  6—15 - 8 
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»“vi‘rvtliiii<;  “ diflt'rcnt.''  and  while  n'petitioii  lias  much  to  do  with  the 
harmonies  in  all  the  arts,  variety  is  its  spice. 

One  of  till*  principal  manufactun's  of  Mc'xico,  rankl'd  third  in  exti'iit 
and  im|)ortance  a  few  yi'ars  a>;o,  is  pottery.  It  is  inadi'  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Repnhlic;  every  city  and  community  has  its  potti'i  v  si't- 
tli'ini'iit,  its  potti'rv  workers,  trained  to  the  making  of  pottery  and 
nothing;  elsi'  for  <;enerations,  and,  mori'  interesting;  still,  each  section 
has  its  distinctive  product.  The  shapes  and  <;la/,es  and  decorations 
helon^  to  certain  re<;ions,  and  one  who  has  a  cidlection  of  Mexican 
potti'rv  can  locate  every  piece  as  certainly  as  the  owner  of  Delft  or 
Wedgwood  or  Sevres.  'Phe  difference  in  color  is  of  course  usually  due 
to  the  difference  in  the  clays,  hut  the  decorations,  and  often  the  shapes 
seem  to  he  hereditary.  Mexican  pottery  is  all  “soft."  No  fine  por¬ 
celain  is  made  hy  the  native  manufacturers,  and  much  of  it  is  un<;la/,ed 
and  some  of  it  only  sun  baked. 

A  typical  pottery  villaj;e.  which  lies  on  a  wooded  mountain  side 
not  far  from  ('uernavaca,  the  capital  of  the  .State  of  Morelas,  over  the 
ranj;e  that  divides  the  valley  of  Mexico  from  the  Pacific  slope,  is 
descrihed  hy  the  author.  Accordini;  to  her  account,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interestin';  and  most  accessible  from  the  capital  and  well  repays 
a  visit.  'Po  enter  its  one  windin';  street,  where  never  a  wheel  turns 
except  to  carry  a  curious  visitor,  is  like  steppiu*;  backward  into  the 
past  centuries.  Kvery  huinhle  home  has  its  primitive  potter's  wheel 
and  every  yard  its  crude  kiln.  None  of  the  iidiahitants  do  anythin^ 
hut  make  pottery;  there  is  no  other  industry  of  interest.  A  common 
scene  is  a  man  puttin';  the  fiidshini;  touches  to  a  hrasero,  the  small 
charcoal  stove  used  hy  all  the  peon  |)opidation  of  Mexico.  It  rests 
on  top  of  a  hu<;e  jar.  or  olla,  in  which  tlu'v  carry  and  k('ep  water  from 
the  springs  and  stn'ams.  'Phe  women  oft('n  mak('  parillas,  the  earthen 
j;ri<lirons  on  which  tortillas  an'  hakc'd.  'Phe  (h'corat('d  vasc's  are  a 
comparativc'ly  moch'rn  invc'iition,  madi'  hy  ins('rtin<;  hits  of  hrokc'ii 
importc'd  china  in  the  uid)aked  clay.  Many  inj;enious  and  artistic 
d('si<;ns  an'  carric'd  <nit.  a  favorite'  oiu'  Ix'inj;  tlu'  coat  of  arms  of  Me'x- 
ico,  th('  spn'ad  ea<;le  r('stin<;  on  a  cactus  plant  and  holdinj;  ii  se'ipe'iit 
in  its  Ix'ak. 

All  tlu'  ])ot.t('rv  made'  at.  this  ])ict un'sepn*  village'  of  .San  Antoiuo. 
as  w('ll  as  in  otlu'r  suburbs  of  tlu'  State'  e'a])it!d.  is  e-alle'e!  ('ue'rnavae-a, 
iinel  it  is  erne  e»f  the'  me»st  beautiful  varie'tie's  in  the'  e-etuntiy,  a  eh'ep, 
elark  re'el.  hurneel  we'll,  hut  un‘;hi/.e'el.  'Phe're  are'  evieh'iie'e's  in  this 
re'oioii  that  it  was  a  ve'i  v  edel  art  e-enter.  Near  the  vilhij;e'  is  a  steene* 
lizanl,  e-arveel  in  hi<;h  relie'f  e»n  a  larce  heewleler  that  is  partly  hurieel 
in  the  hillsieh'.  'Phe  elrawinj;  anel  meeeh'liii';  eef  this  nine'-fe>e>t  re])tile 
are'  exe'e'llent,  anel  the  peesinj;  is  startlin*;ly  life'like'.  A  little  farther 
away  is  an  e'a<;le'  with  ])inie)ns  spreael  re'aely  leer  lli<;ht.  Beetle  e»f  the'se 
fi<;ure's  are  saiel  te»  he  pre'histetrie'. 

The  (luaelalajara  peette'rv  is  j;ray,  seemetime's  faintly  tin;;e'el  with 
reel,  <;ivin<;  a  ])e'e'uliar  seeft  ashe's-e»f-re>se's  tetne'.  It  is  seift  huke'el  anel 
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All  of  the  souiiil  and  \vell-liake<l  pieces  are  put  into  hutte  hamlioo  crates,  strapped 
to  the  hacks  of  father,  mother,  and  children,  and  oil  they  inarch  to  the  market 
place  of  the  town.”  ( From  •' .Me.xicaii  I’ottery,”  hy  Mary  Worrall  Hudson,  in 
the  .March  numher  of  .\rt  and  I’rottress.) 
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uiitflii/A'd.  Many  of  tlio  older,  finer  pieees  were  deeorated  with  silver 
and  "(dd  inlay,  and  the  eidleetor  who  seeures  a  speeiinen  is  most  for¬ 
tunate.  The  Guaniijuato  ])ottery  is  hard  baked,  dark  brown  or 
"reen,  with  a  soft  rich  olaze,  and  often  ornamented  with  figures  in 
low  relief. 

A  somewhat  finer  ware  is  made  in  Pueblo,  something  between  a  fine 
earthenware  and  a  eoarsc*  poreelain.  It  has  a  thick  tin  glaze  and 
underghize  decorations  in  strong  colors,  particularly  old  blue.  Many 
of  the  old  ehurehes  of  Pueblo  are  decorated  both  outside  and  in  with 
glazed  tiles  made  there  many  years  ago.  It  is  yet  possible  to  find  in 
Mexico  very  interesting  s])eeimens  of  ])otterv  that  were  molded  by 
hand  before  the  introduction  of  the  potter's  wlieel.  The  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  in  New  York  contains  an  extensivi'  collection  of 
Mexican  j)otterv,  both  ])rehistoric  and  tliat  common  t(>  the  country 
since  the  S])anish  coiH|uest. 

The  author  gives  a  description  of  the  primitive  form  of  kiln  used 
by  the  Cuernavaca  potters.  'I'he  kiln  consists  of  a  circular  platform, 
about  6  feet  in  diameter,  of  lotise  stones  laid  on  the  ground.  When 
the  labor  of  the  entire'  family  has  ceunpleted  enough  jars,  cups,  bowls, 
plates,  and  braseros  for  a  burning,  and  the  sun  has  sufficiently  ilried 
the  soft  vessels  to  enable  them  to  stand  alone,  the  kiln  is  covered 
with  a  layer  several  inches  thick  of  dried  cow  and  horse  manure  that 
tlie  children  have  gatlu'red  in  the  neighboring  forest  pastures.  Then 
the  largest  |)ieces  of  pottery  are  carefully  laid  on  first,  next  the 
medium  |)ieces,  and  on  top  the  small  cups,  toys,  pitchers,  etc.,  all  so 
balanced  and  braced  by  each  other  that  there  can  be  no  slipping  or 
sliding,  and  each  article  so  disposed  that  the  heat  and  smoke  can 
reach  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside.  Perhaps  there  has  been  a 
sprinkling  of  dry  grass  amongst  the  pieces,  and  then,  when  the 
symmetrical,  dome-shaped  pile  has  reached  a  height  of  3  or  4  feet, 
skillfully  built  up  of  these  frail,  yielding  shapes,  a  thatch  of  long 
dry  grass  is  spread  on,  and  the  ‘A'hips’’  are  lighted.  .Soon  the  smoke 
b('gins  to  escape  through  the  thatch,  but  the  heat  is  confined  by  it 
and  the  pottery  is  baked  in  a  high  temperature  for  several  hours. 
Wlien  the  smoke  ceases,  showing  tliat  the  fuel  is  exhausted,  the 
thatch  is  set  tire  to  and  quickly  burned  off,  giving  the  finishing  touch 
to  the  upper  and  outer  layers.  Then,  with  the  eagerness  to  learn 
the  result  of  the  “burning”  that  used  to  possess  the  ancient  experi- 
nu'nters  in  glaze  and  color,  the  family  unpacks  the  pile.  All  of  the 
sound  and  well-baked  pieces  are  put  into  huge  bamboo  crates, 
strapped  to  the  backs  of  father,  mother,  and  children,  and  off  they 
march  to  the  market  jdaee  of  the  town.  Perhaps  the  entire  burning, 
if  a  successful  one,  would  bring  a  peso,  which,  paid  in  the  coveted 
copper  coin  of  the  realm,  seems  (juite  a  large  sum  in  jM'asant  life  in 
Mexico. 
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I  Ttiis  ifoi*'  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  tfie  reports  made  liy  the  consular  olliceis  in  Latin  .America, 
lint  merely  t  hose  I  hat  are  suppljeil  lot  he  Ban  .Ainericaii  I  Iiion  as  likely  to  lie  of  service  to  this  ory'anizat  ion 


.\ldis  B.  Kasterliiik.  vice  and  deputy 
consul.  A'alparaiso. 

David  .1.  D.  M  vers,  consul,  hpiiipie. 

Do. 


L.  .1.  Keetia,  consul  t;eneral,  A'alparaiso. 
Do. 

Do 

Do. 


SrH.IECT  .\rATTEH  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS,  8*23 


Reports  received  to  June  to.  /W/.U -('(iiitiiiued. 


Tillf.  Hiitc. 


I  CII.DMIII  A. 

Kilucalion .  Mar.  2ti 

I’aniuel  llooriiit: .  Mar.  29 

Kanks  ami  steanisliip  aniMicifs . da _ 

.\ccouiitiii(;  systems  .  Mar.  :i0 

lliscuits  ami  orackers . do _ 

Flour  im|)orts  for  19U;  iliities . Vpr.  7 

Cattle  raisint: . do _ 

.\utoniol)iles . \pr.  s 

Soap  imports  for  190;  duties .  .\pr.  9 

Trade  exteiisiou . ilo. . . . 

■Market  for  iron  and  steel  manufactures . \pr.  1.7 

.Motiott-pielitre  oiiporl  tttilies  iti  Carlattetia . \pr.  Hi 

WelUlrtllittt;  machinery . \pr.  21 

Cordatte . <lo _ _ 

Market  lor  |)aper;  ittti>orts.  duties,  etc . do. . . . 

Sheet  music . \pr.  22 

Novelties . do. . . . 

.\t:riculiural  machittery  atid  itttplettteitls . do _ 

Kotintain  pens;  <litties . do _ 

U  eady-t  o-w  ear  clot  h  in^' . do _ 

F^lectric  motors  and  etiuipntettt .  May  10 

.\nimal  remedies  anil  foods .  .May  12 

New  hattk  at  Mattizales.  Departmettt  ofCaldas . do _ 


(OST  V  RH  V. 

National  chattther  of  cottitnerce  estahlished  itt  .Sati  .\pi.  20 
Jose;  list  ol  foittider  memliers. 

Annttal  report  oti  cotnttterce  atid  ittdustries  for  190. . .  .Vpr.  itO 
(Tll.X. 


Foreign  trade  of  Citha.  190 .  (•) 

Itttports  and  e.xports  for  .lamtary.  lol.'i .  May  11 


lill.\tINt<  AS  RKfl  ltUC. 


.\ntutal  re|iort  on  cottitnerce  and  industries.  190  Mar.  ill 
(first  section!. 

Imports  of  wines  and  litiuors  in  19l:i;  list  of  dealers. . .  .\|ir.  s 

Water  power;  rainfall;  I’nerto  I’lata . vjir.  2:1 

Harness  and  .saildlery . vjir.  2S 

Forest  conditions  in  the  Dotninican  l{e|iulilics . \pr.  ;tO 

Rice  imports  for  191.1  and  190 .  May  0 

Cacao  in  I’lterlo  I’lata  District .  May  21 


KCCAlKiR. 


(iiiayaiiiiil  to  the  Coast  railway 


Mar.  1 


Fixport  conilit ions  in  Ecuador .  Mar. 

Finatices  in  Ecuador .  Mar. 

Do . \|)r. 

Sanitation  of  (iitayaiptil . Vjir. 


(it'ATKMAl.A. 


1.‘) 

17 

21 


.\uthor. 


Uo.ss  lla/.eltine.  consul.  Carlacena. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1)0. 

Do. 

Do. 

Isaac  Manniti);.  consul,  llarramiuilla. 


Samuel  T.  Lee.  consul.  San  Jo.se. 
Do. 


James  L.  Kotlcers.  constti  );eneral.  11a- 
hana. 

Do. 


Frank  .\nderson  llenrv,  consul.  Puerto 
Plata. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Juan  M.  Ilerrero.  vice  consul,  Santo 
DomiiiRo. 

Frank  .\nilerson  llenrv.  consul.  Puerto 
Plata. 

Do. 


Frederic  W.  (iodim;.  cotisiil  general. 
liuava(|ttil. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Concession  for  exportat  ion  of  cat  He . 

Antiual  report  on  commerce  and  industries.  I9l  I . 

IIK.NIURAS. 

Iliicklioards  for  Honduras  trade . 

.Vtiniial  report  on  commerce  ami  imlustries  for  1911 
(secoitd  sect  iott). 

Atittital  report  ott  cotittnerce  atid  ittdttstries  for  1911... 

List  of  druttR'ists.  [iharttiacisls.detil  ists. surijeous, atid 
physicians. 

MK.Xtl  II. 

Aiiniial  report  of  commerce  atnl  iinliistries  for  1911 
( first  sect  inti ). 

i. licks  and  safes . 

.Manufacture  of  plows . 


Mar.  :10  Stuart  Luptoti.  consul  itetteral.  Ditate- 
tnala  Citv. 

May  2  Do. 


Mar.  2.'i  E.  M.  Lawton,  consul.  TeRitcipilpa. 
-Mar.  :10  .liiltti  .A.  ( iattiott,  consul.  Piterto  Cortes. 

.\pr.  .‘i  E.  M.  Lawton,  cottsitl.  Te{;uci(;alpa. 

Apr.  It  Do. 


Mar.  29  Homer  C.  Coeti,  cottsitl,  DitratiRo. 

Mar.  ;10  Wilt.  W.  Canada,  cotisiil.  \'era  Cruz. 
.Mar.  :il  Wilbert  L.  Honney,  consul,  San  Luis 
Potosi. 


I  tidal ed. 
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lifjioris  reccii  fd  to  June  15,  1^15  -Continued. 

Title.  Date.  '  .\iilhor. 


•MEXICO— <'oiitinue(l.  , 

Animal  report  of  eommeree  ami  imliistries  for  1911...!  Apr.  1  | 
New  antimony  smelter,  antimony  resources .  .\pr.  2  j 

Production  of  chiele  in  San  Luis  I’otosi;  cost  of  pro-  .Vpr.  12 
duct  ion;  soil,  etc.  | 

Market  for  harness  and  saddlery .  .\pr.  14  I 

Colfee  exporters  (Vera  Cruz  district) .  .Vjir.  19  1 

.\nnual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1914 . .  .\i)r.  2i> 
Cement .  .May  7  1 

Crude-oil  shipments  for  .March  and  .\()ril,  191.5 .  .Ma.v  b 

Credit  treatment  of  customers  in  .Mexico  by  .\meriean  . .  .<io. . . . 
houses. 

XICARAOUA. 

Cement  consumed  in  NicaraKua  in  1912  and  1913 .  .\|)r.  .3 

.\imual  report  on  commerce  and  industries,  1914  .Xiir.  2U 
(third  section). 

Importation  of  tobacco;  duties,  etc.;  production .  .May  lb 

PANAMA. 

Land  conditions  m  Panama .  -Mar.  27 

.\nmial  trade  report  for  191 4 . \)>r.  2 

Market  for  ready-made  clothing  for  womi  n .  .4pr.  9 

.\nnual  re()ort  bn  i^ommerce  and  industries  for  1914  .\pr.  21 

(third  section). 

Itead.v-made  clothing  for  women .  .\pr.  27 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries,  1914  May  10 
(second  section). 

Chamber  of  Commerce  (or  Panama .  May  17 

PARAOUAY. 

Commena'  and  industries  of  Paraguay  for  1911  i  first  .Mar.  b 
section). 

Ilandlmg  of  eggs  in  Paraguay .  .Mar.  19 

PERU. 

Im|)ortsof  gas  fittings,  tula’s,  valves,  etc.,  1913;  duties.  .Mar.  16 

Motorcycles;  duties .  .Mar.  2.5 

Summary  of  trade  and  financial  situation  of  Peru .  .\pr.  13 

URUUUAY. 

Wood  dishes  in  Uruguay .  Mar.  23 

Ma<;aroni,  spaghetti,  and  noodles:  imports  and  prices.  ...do . 

Financial  conditions  in  U ruguay . \  (ir.  19 

VENEZUELA. 

New  enterprises  at  Maracaibo .  Mar.  30  | 

-\nnual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1911...  .\pr.  7 

Principal  imiiorts  into  Venezuela  in  1913  (countries  (ij  i 
and  valties).  i 

List  of  plantations . \pr.  7i 

.\iunial  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1914. . .  .\pr.  19  I 

Aimual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1914  .\|)r.  22  * 

(first  section).  | 

Ready-maile  clothmg . do  —  j 

Moving  pictures .  May  5  ! 

Water-mixed  paints . do . 


Louis  llostetter,  consul,  llermosillo. 
Wilbert  1,.  Honney,  consul,  San  Luis 
Potosi. 

Uo. 

Philip  C.  Haima,  consul,  Monterey. 
Will.  W.  Canada,  consul,  V'eraCruz. 
Frederick  Simpich,  consul,  Nogales, 
'fhomas  U.  Hevan,  vice  consul,  Tam¬ 
pico. 

Do. 

WillK’rt  L.  lionney,  coilsuI,  San  Luis 
Potosi. 


Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  consul,  liluefields. 
Do. 

Do. 


Paul  Osterhout,  consular  agent,  liocas 
del  Toro. 

Do. 

Wm.  H.  <!ale,  consul.  Colon. 

Do. 

A.  G.  Snyder,  lonsul  general,  Panama. 
Wm.  U.  Gale,  consul.  Colon. 

\.  G.  Snyder,  consul  general,  Panama. 


Samuel  Hamilton  M  iley,  consul,  .\suii- 
cion. 

Do. 


William  11.  Handlev,  consul,  Callao. 
Do. 

Do. 


Herman  L.  Sjiahr,  consul,  Montevideo. 
Do. 

Do. 


George  Kenneth  Donald,  consul,  Mara¬ 
caibo. 

Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul.  La  Gtiaira. 

Do. 

George  Kenneth  Donald,  coiLsul,  Mara¬ 
caibo. 

Herbert  It.  M'right,  consul,  Puerto 
Cabello. 

George  Kenneth  Donald,  coastil,  Mara¬ 
caibo. 

Edward  14.  Cipriani,  vice  consul.  La 
Gtiaira. 

Do. 

Do. 


*  Undated. 


'Plio  FOKKKiX  TKADP]  of  tlu*  Argentine  Ilopul)lic  for  tlio  first 
quarter  of  H)15  amounted  to  206, 565), 646  pesos  j^old  (gold  j)eso  = 
$0,965),  or  10,531,649  pesos  gold  less  tliaii  in  the  same  period  of  1914. 
The  im])orts  during  the  period  mentioned  aggregated  49,304,32J 
pesos  gohl  and  the  exports  157,265,324  pesos  gold.  During  the 
first  (piarter  of  the  present  year  the  exports  exceedetl  the  imports  by 

107,961,002  pesos  gold. - Tlie  American  Argentine  Colonization 

(’().  has  been  organized  in  the  United  States  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Republic,  in  the  territories  of  Chubut,  Painpa  ('entral  or  Rio  Xegro, 
an  AGRICULTURAL  COLOXY  consisting  of  200  families,  made 
u])  of  600  or  700  persons.  X^egotiations  looking  to  this  end  are  under 
way  with  the  Argentine  Government,  and  the  minister  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  lias  arranged  for  an  engineer  of  tliat  department 
to  accompany  R.  S.  Sollender,  the  agent  of  the  colonization  company, 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  Government  lands  in  the  territories  referred 
to.  Tlie  Argentine  Government  has  contracted  a  LOAX’^,  through 
Raring  Bros.,  for  tlie  consolidation  of  the  temporary  loans  made  with 
said  linn,  the  London  ('itv  and  Midland  Bank,  and  the  Xational  C'ity 
Bank  of  X"ew  York.  The  temporary  loan  to  Baring  Bros,  is  payable 
in  September  of  the  present  year,  and  that  of  the  other  two  banks  in 
December  iii'xt.  The  consolidated  loan  was  made  at  94  per  cent, 

for  five  years,  and  6  per  cent  annual  interest. - A  plan  has  been 

submitted  to  the  legislature  of  the  Province  of  Tucunian  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Spanish  AGRICULTURAL  COLOXY 
and  for  the  erection  of  cotton  cloth  factories.  It  is  proposed  to 
invest  in  the  enterprise  1 ,200, ()()()  jiesos,  Argentine  gold.  A  recent 
decree  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Argentine  Government 
establishes  a  practical  home  S('1100L  OF  AGRICULTURE,  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  be  founded  in  the  Republic.  The  school  will  occupy 
in  Tandil  the  building  constructed  by  the  friends  of  Ramon  Santa- 

niarina. - XICKEL  C01XSof5,  10,  and  20  centavos  denomination 

have  been  issued  from  the  mint  in  Buenos  Aires  and  are  to  be  placed 
in  circulation  to  relieve  the  scarcity  of  fractional  coin.  As  these  coins 
gradually  enter  circulation  an  equal  amount  of  paper  money  will  be 
retired  from  circulation.  -Tlie  side  of  STOCK  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires  in  1914  consisted  of  909,393  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  99,8!)9,955 
pesos  paper  (peso  ])aper  =  $0.4246),  and  2,434,062  head  of  sheep, 
valued  at  28,458,641  pesos  paper.-  -  In  1914  the  production  of 
WHEAT  in  the  Argentine  Republic  amounted  to  4,000,000  tons. 
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Acconlin^  to  K1  Diario  of  lai  Paz.  tlic  iU  IKiKl'  of  tlic  (lovoro- 
miMit  of  B(»livia  f(»r  tlic  yoar  ostiinatc's  the  rcvi'iiiK's  of  the 

K(‘|)ul)li(>  at  1 0.OSo.SOO  bolivianos  (boliviano  =  . SO. -‘iSit)  and  tlio  ox- 
|)(Mi(litun*s  at  21 ,4od,0.‘iS..‘i2  bolivianos,  or  an  cxcoss  of  ostimati'd 
(‘X|)('ndituros  ovor  ostimat('d  rccoipts  of  4.4(is,i;is..‘{2  bolivianos.  It 
is  proposed  to  rover  this  delieit  by  a  reduction  of  .40  [X'r  cent  in  all 
the  items  of  the  bud<r('t  with  the  exception  of  the  following,  ainoiintiiiii 
to  O.oOO.l 4.4.00  boliviaiKts:  Salari(*s  of  the  Pn'sident  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dents,  40S.000  bolivianos:  seddiers’  pay.  020, lOS  bolivianos;  forei<;n 
and  domestic  debt  and  railway  fund.  .>.707, 04."). 00  bolivianos;  and  tax 
on  coca.  12.'). 000  bolivianos.  Of  the  estimated  expenditures  this 
leaves  1 4.S04.704.42  bolivianos  subject  to  the  40  p(‘r  cent  reduction, 
and  in  this  manner  ecpializes  the  estimated  rec(‘ipts  and  expendi¬ 
ture's. - The  National  Institute  of  .VdRONOMV  AND  VKdT^KI- 

NAKY  science,  which  was  formerly  located  at  La  Paz,  has  been 
removed  to  ('ochabamba.  At  the  time  of  the  removal  the  institute 
was  reoifianized  on  a  larjjer  scale  and  more  practical  basis,  and  is 
now  in  a  very  ])rosperous  condition,  d'he  course  of  instruction  is 
divieh'd  into  three  j)arts,  namely,  a  preparatory  course  of  one  year, 
a  three  years’  course  in  aj^ronomy  and  a  three  years'  course  in  veti'ri- 
nary  science.  The  |)r('paratorv  course  includes  the  study  of  arith¬ 
metic,  fjeometry,  alj^ebra,  physics.  inor<;anic  chemistry,  mineralo<iy, 
zoolojiy,  botany,  meteorolo<;y,  entomoloj;y.  drawin<;  and  hyjjiem'. 
In  the  schools  of  agronomy  and  vetc'rinarv  science  students  are  "iven 
th(»rou<;h  practical  and  theoretical  training'  coverinjif  ]>eriods  of  thre(' 
years,  and  have  access  in  pursuinjf  their  studies  to  the  use  of  well- 

e(|uip])('d  chemical  and  j)hvsical  laboratories. - The  SCHOOLS  of 

the  Aim'rican  Institute  at  La  Paz  and  Cochabamba  ar('  modeled  after 
the  prc!parat(»rv  schools  for  boys  in  the  I’nited  States,  and  have  all 
the  dej)artments  and  orj^anizations  common  to  such  institutions, 
such  as  literary  societi('s,  athletic  clubs,  boy  scouts,  etc.  These 
schools  employ  a  full  corps  of  thorou<;hly  trained  American  teachers, 
who  are  <;raduat('s  of  American  collejies  and  universities.  The  course's 
offered  are  kind('r*;arten,  primary,  secondai  v,  and  commercial.  Tin' 
enrriculum  of  the'  secondary  course'  has  be'e'ii  iippreeve'el  by  the  Beelivian 
eh'partme'iit  eef  e'elue'iitieen  anel  fiiven  full  university  value  in  the  entile' 
Ue'publie'.  The  builelin<;s  eice-upie'el  by  tlu'se'  institute's  acce>mme»elate' 
boo  pupils  anel  are'  full  e'ae-h  yeeir.  Two  hunelre'el  beiys  can  be'  receiveel 
in  the'  boiirelin*;  eh'partme'nts.  'I'lie  elire'e-teirs  eif  the  sclmols  are  Cle'o. 
M.  Me'Brieh'  e»f  La  Paz.  anel  deihn  K.  Washburn  of  Ceie-habamba. - 


'I'lie  agricultural  KXPKKIMLXT  STATION,  re'e'e'utlv  installeel  e)n 


BKAXII.. 
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the  hanks  of  tin*  Miouililla  Hivor  in  the  tropical  zone  of  Vnnjjas,  has 
sent  to  th(‘  Inirean  of  a>;rieulture  a  eolleetion  of  the  followinj^  samples 
of  products  prodnet'd  hv  it.  all  of  which  arc*  of  (“xeelh'nt  (|ualitv; 
Soriihuni,  cotton,  rice,  and  hanana  Hour,  d'he  station  has  been  very 
successfnl  in  the  orowinj'  of  crops  and  tlu*  preparation  of  food  pn*ducts 
and  is  hc'comin^  an  important  factor  in  the  a<;ricultural  development 
of  th(‘  fc'itih'  valh'v  of  Yun<;as. 


On  May  d  last  Dr.  Wenceslao  lira/.  Presid<*nt  of  the  Kepuhlic, 
delivered  an  interc'stinj;  MKSSAOK  to  the  Xational  ('ontfress  on  the 
occasion  of  the  <*penini;  of  its  regular  session,  in  which  he  recom¬ 
mended  the  amendnu'iit  of  the  electoral  law.  the  revision  of  the 
customs  tariff,  the  acceptance  of  the  remainder  of  the  ('ivil  Code, 
the  votin';  of  a  hudf'et.  and  the  adoption  of  financial  meastires  ade- 
(|\iate  to  the  needs  of  tin*  country,  d'hc  h^xecutive  refers  to  the 
('inhassies  which  at  different  times  were  sent  to  Ar<;entina.  Cruguay, 
and  ('Idle,  and  expresses  rej;ret  at  the  death  of  ex-Presidents  Saenz 
Pena,  Koca,  and  Irihuru.  'Phe  atti'ntion  of  ('on‘;ress  is  called  to  tin* 
im])ortance  of  the  Mexican  A.  P.  ('.  mediation,  and  to  the  visit  of  the 
minister  of  forei<;n  affairs.  Dr.  Lauro  Miiller.  to  the  Ar<;entine  Re¬ 
public.  Cruguay.  and  (’bile.  Referrin*;  to  the  railways  of  the  country 
the  Presid(*nt  states  that  th(*re  were  20,002  kilometers  of  lines  in 
operaticui  on  December  HI.  1014,  4.72.')  kilometers  under  construc¬ 
tion,  and  7.78:t  kilometers  tlu*  studies  for  which  had  been  a])])roved. 
On  December  HI.  lOlH,  there  wen*  24.7.H7  kilometers  of  railways  in 
o])(*ration  in  Brazil,  so  that  the  increase  in  1014  was  1.42.)  kilometers. 
A  statement  of  the  finances  of  tin*  Rei)ublic  shows  that  in  1014  there 
was  a  deficit  of  22H,H12  contos  paper  (i)a])er  conto  =  .S2.')()).  On 
December  HI.  1014,  the  for(*i<;n  debt  of  the  country  was  .?.')()7,7S1  .lOS, 
and  the  interior  d(*bt  7.')S,072  contos.  'Pin*  for(*i<;n  commerci*  of 
Brazil  in  1014  amounted  to  8H0S,40.').7()().  The  ex])orts  in  1014  wen* 
822(),00().02()  and  the  imports  amounted  to  S 1 72.H0S,7S().  The 
President  states  that  tin*  n(*w  miidn<;  law  of  .lanuarv  0.  lOlo,  will 
have*  a  salutary  (*ff»*ct  in  developin';  the  mining  industry  of  the 
country.  'Phe  construction  of  the  'PKLRORAPll  LINK  from 
Matto  Orosso  to  Amazonas,  a  distance*  of  1.40()  kilomcti*rs,  has  been 
compl(*t(*d.  — 'Ph(*  dornal  do  Commercio.  an  im])ortant  daily  n(*ws- 
pa])er  of  Rio  eh*  flaneiro.  announces  that  Lieut,  (lenserico  Vasconce*!- 
los,  the*  Brazilian  military  attache  at  Bu(*nos  Aires,  is  soon  to  ]uiblish 
a  book  (*ntitl(*d  “Military  and  Naval  Ar‘;(*ntina.  "  in  which  he  will 
tr(*at  of  the  ])olitical.  (*conomic.  and  military  d(*v(>lo])m(*nts  of  tin* 
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country.  -  In  tlic  first  (luiirtcr  of  lOlo  the  FiXPOKTS  of  merchan¬ 
dise  from  Hra/.il  amounted  to  868,8(51 , .140  as  comjiared  with 
877,074,740  durinj;  the  same  period  in  1914.  The  imports  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1916  were  827,99:1,(500  as  compared  with  8(50,065,020 
during  the  same  period  of  1914.  Tin*  exports  in  the  first  (piarter  of 

1916  exceeded  the  imjiorts  by  840,867,740. - Dr.  doachim  ('arlos 

Rodriguez,  projirietor  of  tlie  celebrated  daily  XKWSP.VPER,  Jor- 
nal  do  (’ommercio,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  transferred  his  interests  to 

.\ntonio  Ferreira  Ilotelho. - In  1914  the  IMMIGRAXTS  entering 

Brazil  numbered  82,672,  of  whicli  47,670  arrived  via  Santos,  ;i;i,918 
via  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  1 ,084  througli  other  jiorts  of  the  Republi<^.  -  - 
Oscar  Garvalho  Azevedo,  of  tlie  editorial  staff  of  O  Paiz,  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  ca])ital,  and  director  of  an  important  news  agency,  known  as  the 
‘GVgencia  Americana,”  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  founded  in  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  an  “Ameri(ain  library”  and  a  brancli  lU'ws  agemev  for  for¬ 
warding  information  to  the  iiress  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


dhe  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Government  of  Glide  has  published 
a  pampldet  on  the  production,  cousumptiim,  exportation,  and  impor¬ 
tation  of  WlIF.VT  covering  a  period  of  20  yi'ars.  During  the  time 
mentioned  the  imports  of  wheat  into  Ghile  aggn'gati'd  :i,  136,249 
nndric  quintals,  and  the  exjiorts  to  1 1,801,277  metric  (piintals,  or  an 
exci'ss  of  (‘xports  ov(‘r  iinpitrts  of  8,664,928  metric  (piintals.  Th(> 
average  annual  consumption  of  wlmat  in  th<‘  Republic  is  6, 000, 000 
(piintals,  and  tin'  consumption  p(T  inhabitant  jx'r  year  126.14  kilos. 
The  wheat  crop  of  the  present  year  is  ri'ported  to  lx*  v(‘rv  promising 
and  a  larg(‘  yi(“ld  (‘xp('ct(‘d.  It  is  (‘slimated  that  (lu're  will  be  ‘(*nough 
wheat  harvested  in  the  country  in  1916  to  su|)|)ly  (In*  local  demand 
and  leave  a  considerable  surplus  for  (‘xporlation.  A  law  has  been 
promulgat(Ml  which  classifii's  the  ('hilean  GONSGL.VR  SFRVIGE, 
fix(*s  the  salari(‘s  of  consuls,  and  prescrilx's  the  fe(>s  that  may  lawfully 
be  collected  by  them.  Tima*  gra(l(*s  of  consuls  general  are  establislu'd, 
nameh’,  fii-st,  second,  and  third  gradt's.  A  first-grade  consul  gi'iieral 
receives  a  salary  of  6,000  pesos  gold  (gold  p(‘so  =  80.3(56)  per  annum; 
a  si'cond  grade,  3,760  gold  pesos,  and  a  third  gra(l(*,  3,260  gold  p(*sos. 
The  law  also  provi(h*s  for  thre(*  classes  of  consuls;  that  is  to  say,  fiixt, 
s(‘con(l,  and  third  gradi*.  ('onsuls  of  tin*  first  class  rec(‘iv(‘  an  annual 
salary  of  2,7.60  gold  pesos,  (hose  of  tin*  second  class,  2,600  gold  pesos, 
and  those  of  (lie  third  class  2,000  gold  jx'sos.  In  addition  to  (he  grades 
nnaitioned,  tlu're  are  als((  honorary  consuls.  'I'he  department  (»f 
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public  works  of  tlic  Govi'niiiiciit  of  ('liilc  has  ])laimc(l  to  construct 
IKKIGATIOX  works  wliicli  will  necessitate  the  expenditure  of 
16, 000, 000  pesos  currenev  (])ap(‘r  peso  =  80. 20,  apjiroximately). 
These  works  are  to  he  built  in  accordance  with  the  irri<;ation  law  of 
December  i).  1014,  and  the  rules  and  rejjulations  recently  jiromulijated 
"overninj;  tin*  same.  Rodolfo  Mullt'r  Bloss,  on  behalf  of  the  Talca 
Electric  (’o.,  has  been  authorized  to  establish  an  electric  'PRAMWAY 
in  'Palca.  d'he  Governuumt  of  ('hile  has  requested  the  ('hilean 
embassy  in  the  United  States  to  procure  bids  for  the  construction 

and  exploitation  of  the  RORT  OF  ANTOFAGASTA. - The  Alianza 

of  ('urico  states  that  valuable  ('OAL  deposits  have  recently  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  that  vicinity  on  the  j)ro))erty  of  Marcos  Paves  at  C'hequen- 
h'lnu.  An  analysis  of  samjiles  of  these  deposits  made  by  the  School 
of  Mines  at  Santiajio  shows  tlu*m  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  'Phe  coal 
mines  of  ('hile  in  exploitatioji  at  the  present  time  are  locateil  at  Tome, 
Penco,  Lota,  ('oronel,  (’arampanjjue,  Lebu,  Valdivia,  and  Punta 
Arenas.  In  1913  these  mines  em]doved  8,414  persons,  .'),{)29  of  whom 
were  underjjronnd  mineis,  and  jiroduced  1 .28.S,4r)()  tons  of  coal. 
From  1910  to  1914,  inclusive,  the  im])orts  of  steam,  "as,  and  other  coals 
into  Chile  a""re"ated  6,60.3,923  Ion"  tons.  The  imports  in  1914 
amounted  to  877,650  tons,  453, 99t)  tons  of  which  came  from  the  United 
Kiji"dom,  407,601  from  Australia,  and  16,050  tons  from  the  United 
States.  A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  TIN  FOIL  CAPS  or 

coverin"s  of  different  colors  and  letterin"  for  use  in  coveriu"  the 
mouths  and  necks  of  bottles  has  been  established  in  Santia"o,  Chile. 
'Phe  dail}’  capacity  of  the  factory  is  about  50,000  caps.  Formerly 
the.s(‘  coverin"s  w(Te  importi'd  from  (h'rmany  and  France,  but  owiii" 
to  difliculties  in  makiii"  the  im|)ortations  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
Europi'an  war,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  establish  this  factory 
to  supjdy  the  local  demand.  'Phe  first  shii)ment  of  ('hilean  FRESH 
FRIT'P  in  cold  stora"e  to  Liverpool  was  made  in  April  last  by  the 
('hiliaJi  Society  of  Fruit  Producers.  'Phe  shipment  consisted  of 
apple.;,  melons,  tomatoes,  and  "rapes. 


Accordiii"  to  estimates  ])ublished  in  El  Pro"reso  of  Medellin  there 
are  at  the  present  time  318,195  head  of  HORNED  ('A'P'PLE  in  the 
Dejiartment  of  Antiocpiia.  Durin"  the  same  year  65,436  beeves 
were  slau"htered  in  the  Department,  as  conqiared  with  63,135  in 
1913.  'Phe  department  of  finance  has  contracted  with  M.  Uscfite"ui 
for  the  exploitation  of  GUANO  in  the  keys  and  islets  of  the  San 
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Andres  and  ProvidiMicia  Arclii|)(>la<;(*(“s.  'Pin'  National  (lovern- 
nuMit  has  onhn-ed  prepared  a  MAP  of  ('oloinhia  showiiif;  tlie  post 
offiees  of  the  Kepul)lie.  Tlie  map  is  to  he  imuh'  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  tin*  postal  convention  of  Mont(“vi(h‘o.  Tlu'  ('u)v- 
erninent  of  the  Dc'partim'iit  of  ('undinainarca  has  contracted  with 
Perez  and  (laitan  for  the  construction  of  a  numh(>r  of  macadamized 
Al’TOMOlilLK  liOADS  in  the  western  |)art  of  that  Di'partment. 

- Work  has  hecMi  commenc(“d  on  the  Sahnedina  LKll PPl lOl’SK. 

'Phe  li<;ht  is  to  la*  |)lac(‘d  on  a  tow(>r  risino  40  feet  above  its  base, 
and  will  he  visible  seaward  for  a  distance  of  lo  miles,  d'he  two 
buoys  placed  at  Sahm'ilina  wc'ioli  20  tons  (“ach,  and  will  have 
lights  which  can  l)e  scaui  o  inihvs,  and  char<xed  to  illuminate  for  a 
p(*riod  of  400  days  without  recliarj;ino.  'Phe  prc'ss  at  Boj^ota 
states  that  tin*  use  of  thi‘  poisonous  mixture  known  as  “iMin'ka." 
prepared  by  Francisco  Saliv(‘,  has  prov('d  very  elfi'ctivc*  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  L()('l'S'PS.  11.  11.  Ladson,  a  North  American  veteri¬ 

nary  surocoii.  sent  by  tlu'  rnitc'd  States  (lovermnent  to  rc'port  upon 
the  advisability  of  introduciiio  ('olomhian  catth'  into  North  American 
markets,  has  reached  the*  country  and  is  preparing  a  rc'port  to  he  for- 
wanh'd  to  the  (loviMimuMit  of  tiu'  I'nited  Stati's.  Farly  in  May 
last  a  BOARD  OF  'PRADF  was  or<;anized  in  Bogota  with  Antonio 
Var<;as  Vila,  pn'sident :  Rafael  Salazar  and  Manuel  \’icente  Ortiz, 
vice  presidents;  and  Manmd  ('arreho  'P..  secretary.  'Plu'  Ivxecu- 
tive  Power  has  approvc'd  a  <-ontract  imuh'  by  tlu*  'Preasury  Depart¬ 
ment  with  a  New  York  hrm  for  tin*  issue'  of  .S 1 2, ()()().()()()  in  BANK 
NO'PF.S  represi'iitino  <iold,  in  denominations  of  .SI.  S2.  So.  and  SIO. 
Phe  oold  notes  are  to  he*  dt'livered  to  tlu'  ('olomhian  (lovernment 
within  a  jeeriod  of  seven  months.  'Plu'  (h'partim'iit  of  public  in¬ 
struction  has  ordere'd  tlie  preparation  of  a  bust  of  MKirFL  DFf'KR- 
VAN'PKS  Y  SA.WKDRA,  the  author  of  Don  (^uixitti'.  to  he  placed 
in  ('entenary  Park  in  Bogota.  On  .luiu'  lo  last  an  INDrS'PRlAL 
FAIR  was  opeiH'd  at  Manizah's  in  tlu*  D('|)artment  of  ('aldas  in  honor 
of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  that  Di'partment.  'Plu' 
fair  was  larjiely  attended  and  was  a  oood  illustration  of  the  progress 
and  (h'vi'lopim'iit  of  that  Departnu'iit  since  it  Ix'came  one  of  the 
political  divisions  of  the  Federal  I'nion.  \  strong  syndicati*  iias 
been  orfianized  in  New  York  for  the  construction  of  tlu'  Northwestern 
and  Boyaca  RAILWAY  which  will  connect  tlic  capital  of  the  Repidi- 
lic  with  the  nortlu'rn  part  of  Boyaca  and  tlu'  southern  part  of  San¬ 
tander.  Francisco  Pineda  Lojiez  is  manaoi'r  of  tlu*  syndicate.-  - 
'Phe  (lovermm'iit  will  soon  ('stahlish  WIRFLFSS  ti'lejiraph  stations 
at  Arauca  and  Orocue.  An  observation  llOSPl'PAL  was  recently 
opened  at  Santa  Marta,  and  preliminary  sti'ps  have  Ix'en  taken 
toward  the  construction  of  a  similar  hospital  at  'Pumaco. 
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'riu'  Oflicial  (lazotto  of  ('osta  Rica  of  May  S.  HU"),  puhlislu's  the 
law  recently  enacted  hy  the  National  ('on<;ress.  consisting  of  5  chap¬ 
ters  and  .‘ht  articles,  ^overnini;  hodily  INdTRY  d'O  WORKMKN 
sustained  while  employed  in  the  service  of  another  person.  The  law 
applies  to  |)ersons  workin*!;  in  factories,  shops,  industrial  establish¬ 
ments,  mines,  smelters,  huildinjis.  excavations,  agriculture,  etc.  —  — 
Accordin';  to  the  messaj;e  which  President  Alfredo  tlonzalez  delivered 
to  the  National  ('oni;ress  on  May  1,  11)1"),  the  results  of  the  rural 
AdKK'n/lT’RAL  St'llOOLS  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  the 
department  of  a<;ricultur(‘  pro|)oses  to  double  the  number  of  a<;ricul- 
tural  experinumt  schools  now  estahlislied  in  the  R(‘|)ul)lic.  The 
ICxecutivi'  is  also  considerinj;  a  i)roposed  plan  for  the  foundin';  of  a 
school  of  industrial  arts  and  a  school  of  aj;riculture  in  the  cities  of 
Alajiu'la  and  (’artaj;o.  -  The  separation  of  the  NORMAL  St'HOOL 
from  the  rej;ular  courses  of  instruction  was  an  important  step  in 
securiii};  5;reater  elliciency  in  the  personnel  of  that  institution.  'Phe 
(lovernment  has  made  special  efforts  to  ecpiip  the  Normal  School 
after  the  manner  of  the  most  pro5;ressive  schools  of  its  kind  in  other 
countries,  and  believes  tliat  it  will  he  amply  repaid  by  the  results 
ohtaiiK'd. - 'Pin*  law  concerning;  mercantile  insurance  and  INSUR¬ 

ANT 'K  ('OM  PAN  IKS.  promulj;ated  on  March  4,  11)15,  and  which 
became  operativ(“  on  the  tilth  of  the  same  month,  has  been  amended 
so  as  to  make  ('hapter  VUl  of  said  law  in  force  from  Se|)temher  1, 
11)15.  The  cha|)ter  referred  to  treats  of  insurance  companies  and 
prescribes  that  no  insurance  company,  whether  domestic  or  foreij;n, 
shall  do  business  in  the  Republic  without  tin*  authority  of  tlie  hvXec- 
utive  Power,  which  authority  is  not  to  he  j;rant(*d  by  the  Pn'sident 
unless  the  company  has  com|)lied  with  the  following;  formalities:  (1  ) 
Proof  that  the  com])any  has  Ix'en  orj;anized  and  is  o|)eratinj;  in 
a<-cordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  founded; 
(•Jl  that  it  has  an  aj;ent  or  repri'sentative  in  the  Republic  on  whom 
liavi'  hc(*n  conferred  tin*  |)ow«'rs  sp(*cilied  in  Article  1J55  of  the  (’ivil 
('ode,  ami  whose  power  of  attorney  has  been  recorded  in  the  Mercan¬ 
tile  Rej;ister;  and  (5)  that  a  deposit  of  lOO.OOD  colones  (colon  = 
S().4()5),  j;old,  or  its  ecpiivalent  in  foreign  j;old  coin  or  in  bonds  of  the 
internal  debt,  has  been  made  in  the  Republic  in  such  hank  as  the 
President  may  indicate.  'Phe  (T'STOMS  receipts  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  (’osta  Rica  from  Auj;ust,  11)14,  to  Fehruary,  11)15,  a  period 
of  seven  months,  were  5,1)51).()2.s  colones.  The  Royal  B.VNK  of 
Canada  is  nej;otiatinj;  with  the  Government  of  ('osta  Rica  concerninj; 
the  establishment  of  a  branch  hank  in  the  Republic.  A  new  board 
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of  A(iRI('l’LTUKAL  ('KEl)IT  has  hoen  orffuiiized  in  the  Alajuelita 
Canton.  Kainon  Solano  is  president,  and  Rosalia  Carreras,  seere- 

tarv. -  Aeeordiii"  to  jiress  reports,  the  Xatit)nal  PETROLEl'M 

('O.  lias  arranged  to  bring  fc'reign  cajiital  into  Costa  Riea  for  the 
exploitation  of  petroleum  deposits,  tlie  profits  to  he  divided  between 
the  company  and  the  State.  Petroleum  deposits  have  long  been 
known  to  exist  in  the  department  of  Talamanca,  and  recently  de¬ 
nouncement  of  petroleum  wells  have  been  made  at  Uscan  and  damey. 


Hydrograjiliic  jilans  of  the  CCBAX  ('OAST  are  being  made  by 
('uhan  and  American  naval  engineers.  The  work  is  far  advancinl  and 
the  zone  of  keys  known  as  “Las  Doce  Leguas”  (The  Twelve  Leagues), 
extending  from  Cayo  ('ruz  to  Casilda,  and  whicli  measure  about  120 
miles  from  east  to  west,  has  been,  for  tlie  most  jiart,  sounded,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  entire  work  will  he  completed  before  the  close 
of  the  present  year.  —  — According  to  reports  from  Las  ('ruces.  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Santa  ('lara,  Eelino  Villareal,  a  Cuban  mechanic,  has  invented 
a  (TIXTRIFUOAL  MACIIIXE  capable  of  manufacturing  300,000 
sacks  of  sugar  iu  83 J  days.  Stejis  have  been  taken  to  jiatent  the 
invention  in  the  United  States. —  -The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
Santiago  .\(^UE1)UCT,  according  to  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Vega 
and  Duke,  ('uhan  engineers  appointed  by  the  department  of  puhlii; 
works  to  report  u|)on  tlie  same,  is  81,624,000,  and  an  annual  cost  for 
operation  of  832,500.  The  present  population  of  Santiago  is  about 
60,000,  hut  the  plans  make  allowance  for  a  water  supply  for  96,000. 
The  new  waterworks  are  estimated  to  furnish  from  6,000,000  to 
18,000,000  gidlons  of  water  daily.  All  the  water  used  is  to  he  passed 
through  settling  and  purif^dng  reservoirs,  with  the  exception  of  the 
subterranean  waters  of  the  valleys  of  San  duan,  Mogoto,  and  Bocamio. 

About  two  years  will  he  needed  for  the  construction  of  the  works. - 

President  Menocal  has  vetoed  the  law  permitting  the  playing  of  the 

hiJl  game  known  as  JAl-AL.Vl. - According  to  jiress  reports  the 

department  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Government  of  ('uha  proposes 
to  recommend  the  passage  of  a  hill  by  ('ongress  authorizing  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  LEGATIOX  BUILDIXG  in  Washington.  —  An 
AUTOBUS  SERVICE  has  been  established  between  Santiago  and 
El  ('alley.  A  charge  of  15  c(Mits  is  made  for  single  fare  trips. — ■ — The 
S.  S.  Saratofja  of  the  Ward  Line  recently  sailed  from  llahana  for  New 

York  with  a  cargo  of  40,000  crates  of  PIXEAPPLES. - The  board 

of  health  in  the  Federal  ('apital  has  organized  a  service  of  10  IX- 
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SPECTION  NURSES  for  children  in  the  city  of  Habana. - The 

Congress  of  Cuba  has  appropriated  850,000  to  be  expended  in  the 
construction  of  an  AQUEDUCT  in  the  town  of  San  Luis,  Province 
of  the  same  name.  The  chief  engineer  of  the  department  of  public 

works  has  ordered  construction  work  to  be  commenced  at  once. - 

Press  reports  state  that  the  Mercedes  COPPER  mine  at  Sancti 
Espiritus  is  to  be  sold  to  American  capitalists  for  $1,000,000.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  output  of  the  mine  at  the  present  time  is  about 

300  tons  of  copper  ore  per  month. - The  railway  committee  of  the 

Government  of  Cuba  has  approved  a  new  RAILWAY  TARIFF  based 
on  the  tariff  approved  on  April  25,  1902,  together  with  its  modifica¬ 
tions.  The  new  tariff  became  effective  June  1,  1915.  Among  other 
things  the  tariff  provides  that  passengers  may  carry  free  of  charge 
into  the  coaches,  valises,  packages,  and  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  in¬ 
cluding  articles  of  value.  Each  adult  passenger  is  allowed  two 
packages  the  dimensions  of  which  do  not  exceed  50  cubic  decimeters 
each  or  weigh  over  10  kUos  each  and  which  do  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  other  passengers  or  with  the  use  of  the  seats  and  isles  of  the 
cars.  The  increase  of  40  per  cent  granted  to  the  old  Santiago  de 
Cuba  Railway  is  repealed,  as  is  also  the  50  per  cent  increase  allowed 
the  Cuban  Central  Railways  (Ltd.),  on  first  and  second  class  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  increase  of  50  per  cent  on  the  narrow  gauge  line  of 
the  aforesaid  company  is  reduced  25  per  cent.  The  price  for  trans¬ 
porting  the  mails  is  lowered  20  per  cent.  Animals  and  fowls  in 
cages,  crates,  etc.,  formerly  classified  as  second-class  merchandise, 
are  put  in  class  4,  which  represents  a  reduction  of  54^  per  cent. 
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Sugar,  tobacco,  and  CACAO  are  the  principal  agricultural  products 
of  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  prospects  for  an  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  cacao  and  the  profitable  sale  of  same  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  have  never  been  more  flattering  than  at  the  present  time. 
While  the  Puerto  Plata  district  produces  most  of  the  cacao  grown 
in  the  country,  cacao  lands  of  fine  quahty  are  found  in  the  Province 
of  Seibo.  In  the  commune  of  Higuei,  in  the  Province  mentioned, 
there  are  more  than  5,000  caballerlas  (caballeria  =  754,637.39  square 
meters)  of  land  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cacao.  In  1913,  due 
to  the  low  price  of  sugar,  cacao  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  value 
of  the  exports  of  the  Republic,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  the  second 
product  in  importance  in  the  exports  of  the  nation.  In  1913  the 
crop  amounted,  approximately,  to  37,121,000  pounds,  valued  at 
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83,286,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  production  for  1915  will  be 
even  greater  tlian  that  of  the  previous  3’^ear.  Owing  to  the  excellent 
prices  obtained  for  Dominican  cacao,  which  is  known  to  the  New 
York  trade  as  “sanchez,”  during  tlic  past  and  for  the  first  few 
months  of  the  present  year,  Dominican  planters  have  been  encouraged 
to  increase  their  acreage,  so  that  in  future  a  larger  production  than 
that  obtained  heretofore  may  be  expected.  The  cacao  harvest 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  occurs  twice  a  j-ear,  the  first  or  principal 
harvest  being  in  April,  May,  and  June,  and  the  second  or  lesser 
harvest  occurring  from  November  to  February.  At  tho  present 
time  nearly  all  the  exports  of  Dominican  cacao  go  to  New  York, 
but  in  normal  times  European  buyers  are  very  active  in  obtaining 
a  share  of  this  trade.  In  some  parts  of  the  Republic  it  is  said  tliat 
lands  which  will  produce  an  excellent  quality  of  cacao  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  about  $200  per  cabaUeria  (754,637.39  square  meters). - 

The  Macoris  LIGHT  &  Power  Co.,  a  North  American  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  Maine  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  has 
been  authorized  by  President  Jimenes  to  establish  its  legal  domicile 

in  the  Dominican  Republic. - In  1914  the  exports  of  MOLASSES 

from  the  Macoris,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Azua  sugar  plantations  were 
1,679,827  gallons.  The  total  production  was  1,832,051  gallons, 
152,224  of  which  were  used  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol.  In 
the  Provinces  of  Monte  Cristi,  Puerto  Plata,  Santiago,  La  Vega, 
Pacificador,  Seybo,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Barahona  129,356  gallons  of 

molasses  were  used  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  in  1914. - The 

new  building  of  the  Royal  BANK  of  Canada  in  the  city  of  Santo 

Domingo  was  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  over  $60,000. - The 

CABLE  line  between  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Mayaguez, 

Porto  Rico,  has  just  been  laid. - The  Santa  Fe  Plantation  &  Sugar 

Co.,  of  Macoris  has  been  authorized  to  import  800  LABORERS  to 
harvest  the  cane  crop  in  1915. 


ECUADOR 


The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  granted  permission  to  the  South 
American  Development  Co.  to  export  nine  boxes  of  GOLD  CON¬ 
CENTRATES,  containing  a  high  percentage  of  silver  and  copper, 
from  the  celebrated  Zaruma  mines  located  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Republic.  As  early  as  1549  these  mines  were  visited  by  the 
Spaniards  during  their  ascent  and  exploration  of  the  Tumbez  River, 
and  these  adventurous  gold  seekers  founded  the  town  of  Zaruma 
and  the  Real  de  Minas.  It  was  they  also  who  founded  the  towm  of 
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Zamora,  operated  the  royal  mines  of  Cangasa  and  Yacuambi,  and 
discovered  the  San  Jose  mining  district  on  the  banks  of  the  Chin- 
chipe  River.  The  Zaruma  mines  are  quartz  lodes,  and,  consequently, 
are  difficult  to  work  without  the  aid  of  modern  machinery,  since  the 
ores  have  to  be  crushed  and  this  is  hard  to  accomplish  in  the  old- 
style  mills  of  the  Spaniards.  Among  the  oldest  mines  in  the  Zaruma 
district  are  the  Sesmo,  the  Leonor,  and  the  Amoquillados,  and  the 
near-by  Portovelo  and  Zancudo  mines  have  also  attained  great  fame. 
Mineralogists  describe  the  lodes  or  veins  of  the  Zaruma  mines  as 
contained  in  porphyritic  rock,  and  as  true  fissure  veins  of  great 
length  which  vary  from  H  to  15  feet  in  width,  with  an  average  width 
of  about  3  feet.  The  ores  are  described  as  assaying  from  1  to  40 
ounces  of  gold  per  ton,  with  a  silver  content,  in  some  instances, 
as  high  as  47  ounces  to  the  ton.  During  the  past  25  years  the 
mines  have  been  worked  with  varying  success.  The  gold  production 
in  1910  is  estimated  at  $125,000,  and  the  value  of  the  cyanide  slimes 
at  $130,000.  This  is,  approximately,  the  average  yield  of  these 

mines  at  the  present  time. - The  municipal  council  of  i\jnbato  has 

received  the  machinery  ordered  by  it  for  the  installation  of  an 
ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  in  that  city.  The  building  con¬ 
structed  for  the  housing  of  this  machinery  is  on  the  banks  of  the 

Ambato  River,  from  which  the  electric  energy  is  to  be  obtained. - 

At  the  present  time  there  are  20  kilometers  of  the  RAILWAY  to 
Curaray  open  to  public  traffic.  The  foundations  for  the  steel  bridge 
over  the  Pachanlica  River  have  been  laid  and  the  work  approved  by 
the  Government  engineer.  Recently  the  secretary  of  public  works 
and  a  corps  of  expert  engineers  inspected  the  entire  line  of  this  road 
which  is  open  to  exploitation  as  well  as  a  considerable  part  of  the 

survey  now  in  course  of  construction. - The  department  of  public 

works  of  the  Government  of  Ecuador  has  ordered  the  municipal 
councils  of  Quito,  Cayambe,  Pedro  Moncayo,  Otavalo,  Cotacachi, 
Ibarra,  Montufar,  and  Tidcan  to  pay  into  the  national  treasury  10 
per  cent  of  their  revenues  collected  for  the  years  1914  and  1915,  to 
be  used,  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  1913,  in  the  construction  of  a 
RAILWAY  from  Esmeraldas  to  Quito.  This  road  is  to  be  built  as 

rapidly  as  the  funds  available  for  its  construction  will  permit. - 

According  to  press  reports,  the  Soutliern  Railway  Co.  intends  to 
establish  a  daily  TRAIN  SERVICE  on  July  1,  1915,  from  Duran 
(opposite  Guayaquil)  to  Quito.  In  addition  to  this  the  company  pro¬ 
poses  to  run  daily  trains  between  Duran  and  Riobamba  and  between 

the  latter  city  and  Quito. - -The  Peruvian  steamer  Urubamba, 

which  recently  touched  at  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  received  for  export 
to  Europe  a  cargo  of  45,000  quintals  of  CACAO  from  the  association 
of  agriculturists  and  other  Guayaquil  export  houses. 


The  BUDGET  of  expeiulitures  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
for  the  fiscal  year  Jul}’  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916,  inclusive,  amounts  to 
60,082,640  pesos  currency  (paper  peso  =  about  80.06) .  The  items  in  de¬ 
tail  in  paper  pesos  are  as  follows:  Department  of  interior  (gobernacion) 
and  justice,  6,736,499 ;  foreign  relations,  2,443,03 1 ;  treasury,  4,095,3265 
public  credit,  24,811,744.80;  fomento,  5,305,391.88;  war,  9,629,826; 
public  instruction,  6,443,538.80,  and  other  disbursements,  617,- 

282.52. - Before  the  adjournment  of  the  Guatemalan  Congress  on 

April  30  last,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Lie.  Manuel  Estrada 
Cabrera,  was  authorized  by  it  to  issue  such  laws  and  legislative 
decrees  in  the  different  administrative  branches  of  the  Government 
as  he  might  deem  proper  for  the  good  of  the  service  until  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress. - On  May  11,  1915,  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 

bly  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  elected  Engineer  Ignacio  Lopez 
Andrade,  first  designate  or  VICE  PRESIDENT  of  the  Republic,  and 

Gen.  Manuel  Duarte  second  designate  or  second  Vice  President. - 

On  March  15, 1917,  the  constitutional  term  of  the  PRESIDENT  of  the 
Republic,  Lie.  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  will  expire.  In  view  of  this 
fact  Congress  enacted  a  law,  which  was  duly  promulgated  on  May  1 
last,  ordering  on  January  10,  1916,  in  accordance  with  legislative 
decree  No.  403,  an  election  of  a  President  of  the  Republic  by  the 

direct  vote  of  the  people. - A  board  of  AGRICULTURE  has  been 

organized  in  the  department  of  Zacapa  with  Federico  Castafleda, 
president,  and  Antonio  E.  Lima,  secretary.  A  similar  board  has  been 
organized  at  El  Progreso  with  Jose  Maria  Calderon,  president,  and 

Pedro  Archila,  secretary. - Courses  in  the  auditing  and  collection  of 

accounts  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  SCHOOL  OF 

TELEGRAPHY  in  the  city  of  Guatemala. - Under  date  of  May  12 

last,  the  President  of  the  Republic  granted  to  the  ELECTRIC  light 
and  power  company  of  Quezaltenango,  in  compliance  with  a  petition 
presented  by  them,  an  extension  of  the  term  of  their  contract  with 

that  municipaUty  for  a  period  of  nine  years  from  October  25, 1915. - 

According  to  press  reports  President  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  recently  gave  to  the  city  of 
Quezaltenango  5,000  quintals  of  MAIZE  in  order  to  relieve  the 
scarcity  of  corn  in  that  community  and  to  discourage  speculation  in 

one  of  the  most  important  food  products  of  the  country. - ^A  recent 

executive  decree  authorizes  Prof.  Pio  Merida  to  estabhsh  a  private 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  in  the  city  of  Quezaltenango. - The 

REVENUES  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala  in  1914  amoimted  to 
82,399,924.55  pesos  currency  (paper  peso  =  $0.06,  approximately): 
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Customs  receipts,  63,366,454.05;  liquors,  8,896,743.96;  taxes,  5,682,- 
072.76;  telegraphs  and  telephones,  2,434,217.48;  postal  service, 

1,911,807.91;  and  miscellaneous  receipts,  108,628.39. - According 

to  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  finance  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Guatemala,  made  under  date  of  April  14,  1915,  the  DEBT  of 
Guatemala  amounted  to  812,719,960.19  gold,  made  up  of  the  foreign 
debt,  811,785,314.39,  and  the  internal  debt,  8934,645.80. 


Le  Moniteur,  the  official  newspaper  of  Haiti,  published  under  date 
of  April  28  last  the  full  text  of  the  program  of  the  national  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  CELEBRATION  which  took  place  in  the  city  of  Port 

au  Prince  on  May  1,  1915. - According  to  an  Executive  decree  of 

May  6  last,  the  President  has  appointed  a  committee  of  merchants  to 
sign,  together  with  the  members  of  the  court  of  accounts  and  the 
representatives  of  the  treasury"  department,  the  issue  of  BANK 
NOTES  authorized  by  the  law  of  December  22,  1914,  and  to  formu¬ 
late  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  issue  of  said  notes.  The 
committee  of  merchants  is  composed  of  the  following  persons;  Con¬ 
stant  Gentil,  R6my  Bastien,  D’Emmery  D6joie,  Charles  Coupet,  Ren6 
Batraville,  Benoit  Armand,  Rafael  Brouard,  Alfred  Jean,  and  Fleury 
Lavelanet.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  will  designate  the  series 
of  bank  notes  which  each  member  of  the  merchants’  committee  is  to 
sign,  and  each  of  these  will  receive  as  a  remuneration  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  bills  signed  by  him,  while  each 
one  of  the  members  of  the  court  of  accounts  will  receive  one-fourth 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  notes  signed  by  him.  After  all 
the  notes  have  been  signed  they  shall  be  delivered  to  the  treasury 
department,  which  will  deposit  them  with  the  banks  indicated  by 
that  department.  As  soon  as  the  new  bank  notes  are  put  in  circu¬ 
lation  the  ones  now  in  use  are  to  be  retired  in  accordance  with  the 

provisions  of  articles  4,  5,  and  8  of  the  law  of  December  22,  1914. - 

The  Senate  has  elected  the  following  oflRcers:  Sudre  Dartiguenave, 
president,  and  Messrs.  Durusier  and  Volel,  first  and  second  secretaries, 

respectively. - The  municipality  of  Port  au  Prince  has  commenced 

the  repair  and  beautification  of  several  STREETS  OF  THE  FED¬ 
ERAL  CAPITAL,  and  Lavaux  Street  has  already  been  completed 
in  such  a  laudable  manner  as  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  entire 

thoroughfare. - A  new  daily  NEWSPAPER  is  being  published  in 

Port  au  Prince  under  the  name  of  Le  Noveteur.  J.  B.  D6sir  is 
editor  of  the  publication. - Senator  Milfort  Francois  has  been  ap¬ 

pointed  SECRETARY  OF  WAR  and  Marine  to  take  the  place  of 
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Gen.  Mizael^Codet.  David  Jeannot  has  been  appointed  secretary  of 

Justice  and  Worship. - A  circular  of  the  treasury  department  to 

the  customs  administrators  of  the  Republic  calls  attention  to  the 
laws  of  August  22,  1907,  and  September  12,  1912,  imposuig  two  new 
taxes  on  TOBACCO  in  bulk  and  manufactured  tobacco  of  $0.03  and 
$0.10  gold,  lespectively,  and  requiring  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  said  laws  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  receipts  of 

the  Federal  treasury. - .iVn  Executive  decree  of  May  12  last  states 

that  the  sums  of  715,563.12  gourdes  and  $74,757.26  American  gold 
shall  be  expended  for  the  use  of  the  governmental  departments  in 

May,  1915. - The  President  has  issued  a  decree  providing  a  special 

credit  of  $100,000  American  gold,  payable  out  of  the  general  treas¬ 
ury,  for  the  purchase  of  ARMS  and  ammunition  by  the  war  depart¬ 
ment. - The  last  issue  of  BANK  NOTES,  made  by  the  ilonerican 

Bank  Note  Co.  of  New  York,  has  commenced  to  circulate  in  the 
Republic.  These  notes  are  of  the  denomination  of  2  gourdes,  have 
the  bust  of  Jean  Jacques  Dessalines,  the  figure  2,  and  the  arms  of 
the  Republic  engraved  on  one  side  and  a  forge  in  operation  on  the 
other  side.— — The  S.  S.  Cratheus,  which  recently  arrived  at  Port  au 
Prince  from  Mobile,  brought  a  cai^o  of  1,300  sacks  of  flour,  4,101 
cans  of  petroleum,  lUid  a  small  quantity  of  other  merchandise,  the 
total  weight  of  the  shipment  amounting  to  280  tons. 


The  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  which  was  planned  by 
a  number  of  prominent  educators  of  the  Federal  Capital  during  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year,  was  opened  in  Tegucigalpa  in  the 
first  week  of  May.  The  subjects  taught  in  this  school  are  practical 
arithmetic,  accounts,  geography,  history  of  Honduras,  English,  book¬ 
binding,  dressmaking,  typography,  painting,  Spanish,  orthography, 
drawing  and  engraving,  photography,  typewriting,  hygiene,  millinery, 
gymnastics,  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  wax-flower  making,  wash¬ 
ing  and  ironing,  and  cooking. - The  municipality  of  La  Ceiba  has 

contracted  with  three  merchants  of  that  city  for  the  installment  of 
an  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  to  furnish  light  and  power  to 

the  city  and  its  immediate  surroundings. - C!ongress  has  authorized 

a  Honduran  company  to  establish  a  NAVIGATION  SERVICE  on 
Lake  Yojoa,  a  picturesque  body  of  water  in  western  Honduras  25 
miles  long  by  from  3  to  8  miles  wide  and  about  2,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  lake  lies  between  the  departments  of  Comaya- 
gua  and  Santa  Barbara,  is  drained  by  the  Blanco  River,  and  is  the 
center  of  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  and  forestal  districts  of  the 
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Republic.  A  cart  road  has  been  planned  from  Marcala,  via  Esperanza 
and  the  Otoro  Valley,  to  Taulabe  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Yojoa.  A  highway  has  also  been  built  from  Comayagua,  via  Sigua- 
tepeque,  to  Taulabe.  By  means  of  these  roads  rapid  and  easy  com¬ 
munication  could  be  established  with  Pimienta,  the  nearest  railway 
station.  A  concession  for  the  navigation  of  this  lake  was  formerly 
given  to  Thomas  W.  Troy,  and,  although  the  time  was  extended  by 
the  Government,  the  concessionaire  was  unable  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  the  contract,  and  the  concession  was  declared  forfeited. 
The  chief  promoters  of  the  new  company  are  Dr.  Genaro  Mufloz 
Hernandez,  Dr.  Juan  Fernando  Lopez,  Lie.  Audato  Muftoz,  Lie. 

Antonio  Madrid,  and  General  Calixto  Marin. - The  Honduras  Sugar 

DISTILLING  CO.,  with  headquarters  at  La  Ceiba  in  the  department 
of  Atlantida,  has  been  authorized  by  the  Congress  of  Honduras  to 
manufacture  alcohols  and  liquors  to  supply  the  local  demands  of  the 
country.  The  company  is  under  the  management  of  Samuel  E. 
Warren,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  sugar-cane  growers 

and  manufacturers  of  sugar  in  the  Republic. - The  Government  of 

Honduras  has  granted  SCHOLARSHIPS  to  the  following  students 
who  are  studying  in  the  United  States:  JuanC4ceres,  Jefferson  Medi¬ 
cal  College,  Philadelphia;  Jose  Maria  Martinez,  State  Normal  School, 
Millersville,  Pa. ;  Abraham  Williams,  Chauncey  Hall  School,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Guillermo  V.  ^Uvarado,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia; 
Gustavo  Nufio,  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colo.;  Crescendo 
F.  G6mez,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Rafael  Alvarado  Galindo,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Antonio 
Bonilla  E.,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Francisco  C4lix, 
Dean  Academy,  Franklin,  Mass. 


In  March  and  April,  1913,  crude  PETROLEUM  was  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  through  the  port  of  Tampico,  to  the  amount  of 
1,731,475  barrels,  2,037,062  barrels  during  the  same  period  of  1914, 
and  1,299,078  barrels  during  the  same  period  of  1915. - The  gov¬ 

ernor  of  the  State  of  Sonora  has  placed  a  heavy  EXPORT  TAX  on 

articles  of  prime  necessity,  such  as  cereals,  cattle,  legumes,  etc. - A 

WIRELESS  telegraph  station  is  being  erected  at  Durango  with  equip¬ 
ment  powerful  enough  to  communicate  with  wireless  stations  at 
Torreon,  Saltillo,  Mazatlan,  Juarez,  Chapultepec,  and  the  City  of 
Mexico.  Construction  work  is  being  done  under  the  supervision  of 

the  State  Government. - On  the  recommendation  of  a  number  of 

agricultural  students  of  Merida  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  by 
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several  prominent  citizens  of  the  State  of  Yucatan  to  establish  an  agri¬ 
cultural  EXPERIMENT  STATION  in  that  Commonwealth.  The 
Mexican  agronomist,  Francisco  Vega  y  Loyo,  is  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  undertaking.  The  parties  in  interest  propose  to  get 
into  communication  with  the  principal  experiment  stations  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  and  with  experiment  stations  in  the  United 

States  and  Europe. - In  1914  the  exports  of  crude  CACAO  from 

Mexico  to  the  United  States  consisted  of  3,509  pounds,  valued  at 
$1,051.  The  exports  of  prepared  or  manufactured  cacao  and  choco¬ 
late  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  in  1914  were  15,855  pounds, 
valued  at  $2,105.  Nearly  all  of  the  product  grown  in  the  Republic 
is  consumed  in  the  country.  The  important  cacao  producing  States 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  are  Chiapas,  the  crop  of  which  is  about 
1,500,000  kilos;  Tabasco,  1,000,000  kilos;  and  the  States  of  Veracruz, 
Guerrero,  Michoacan,  Oaxaca,  Chihuahua,  and  the  Territory  of  Tepic, 
which  together  produce  about  1,000,000  kilos.  This  makes  the  total 
annual  production  of  the  country,  in  round  numbers,  3,500,000  kilos. 
The  State  of  Tabasco  has  the  reputation  of  growing  the  best  quality 
of  cacao  in  the  Republic.  The  variety  of  the  tree  cultivated  in 
Tabasco  yields  large  and  heavy  fruits,  of  a  green  color,  turning  yel¬ 
lowish  when  ripe.  The  pods  have  a  thick  fruit  wall,  deep  furrows, 
and  a  warty  surface.  The  seeds  of  this  variety  are  round,  small,  or 
medium  sized,  and  the  taste  and  appearance  of  the  marketable  prod¬ 
uct  are  good.  Shipments  of  this  cacao  to  Europe  were  well  received, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  seeds  was  highly  praised.  It  is  of  an 

exceedingly  fine  quality  and  resembles  the  cacao  of  Guatemala. - 

The  exports  of  WHEAT  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  from  1910 
to  1914,  inclusive,  consisted  of  5,894,318  bushels,  as  follows:  1910, 
3,179,096;  1911,  273,313;  1912,  1,491,156;  1913,  644,377;  and  in 
1914,  306,376.  The  exports  of  WHEAT  FLOUR  from  the  United 
States  to  Mexico  during  the  same  period  aggregated  156,571  barrels, 
as  follows:  1910,  28,469;  1911,  32,165;  1912,  22,958;  1913,  25,738; 
and  1914,  47,241. 


NICARAGUA 


The  minister  of  finance,  representing  the  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
has  agreed  with  the  Pis  Pis  RAILROAD  company,  a  holding  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Eden  Mining  Co.,  to  make  the  following  amendments  to 
the  Pis  Pis  raiboad  contract:  1,  the  width  of  the  exclusive  right  of 
way  is  reduced  to  50  meters  in  place  of  100;  2,  the  company  has  the 
right  to  use  water  power  in  the  Territory  of  Cape  Gracias,  district  of 
Prinsapolka  and  the  department  of  Bluefields,  but  only  in  the  area 
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comprised  between  the  Honduran  frontier  on  the  north  and  the 
Prinsapolka  River  and  its  tributaries  on  the  south,  and  3,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  to  establish  public  service  on  its  railroad.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  also  authorized  the  company  to  expropriate  municipal 

lands. - In  cooperation  with  the  representative  of  the  Carnegie 

Institute  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  will  assist  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  special  hospital  at  Managua  for  the  study  and  treatment  of 

TROPICAL  DISEASES. - The  municipality  of  Matagalpa  has 

arranged  with  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  capital  of  the  Republic 
of  Salvador  for  a  bacteriologist  to  come  to  Nicaragua  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  cocobacillus  serum  for  the  destruction  of  LOCUSTS  in 

the  department  of  Matagalpa. - The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 

taxing  property  owned  abroad  is  as  follows:  “Article  1.  The  property 
of  Nicaraguans  and  foreigners  living  in  Nicaragua,  although  situated 
outside  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  must  be  considered  included  in 
article  1  of  the  law  of  October  24,  1914,  and,  therefore,  must  be  given 
in  the  declaration  of  capital  and  taxed  accordingly.  Art.  2.  The  pas¬ 
sive  credits  of  the  declarants,  duly  proved  to  be  in  favor  of  foreigners 
living  outside  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  are  not  subject  to  the 
payment  of  the  direct  tax  created  by  the  said  decree.  Art.  3.  The 
crops  of  coffee  and  other  farm  products  constitute  income  from 
capital  and  no  tax  can  be  placed  on  them  except  on  the  net  profit 
after  all  expenses  have  been  liquidated.”  The  decree  is  explanatory 

of  the  law  of  November  24,  1914. - The  American  of  Bluefields 

publishes  the  following  law,  enacted  on  March  18,  1915,  providing 
for  the  return  of  duties  on  receptacles  and  establishing  the  FREE 
EXPORTATION  OF  SUGAR  from  the  Atlantic  coast:  “Article  1. 
The  customhouses  shall  return  75  per  cent  of  the  import  duties  col¬ 
lected  on  clamps  or  hoops  to  secure  boxes  or  tins  or  sheets  of  tin  to 
make  receptacles  containing  fruits  or  other  vegetable  or  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  country  on  condition  that  the  said  tins  be  exported 
within  six  months  from  the  date  of  their  arrival  and  also  on  the 
condition  that  the  duty  collected  on  any  invoice  be  not  less  than  $5 
The  customhouses  shall  require  the  necessary  proofs  that  the  tins 
exported  and  for  which  the  return  is  requested  in  accordance  with 
this  decree,  are  the  same  that  were  imported  and  that  had  paid  the 
total  of  the  duties.  Art.  2.  To  persons  having  plantations  of  sugar 
cane  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  who  establish  them  there  before  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1920,  there  shall  be  given  as  a  premium  the  guarantee  that  no 
export  duty  will  be  placed  on  sugar  which  leaves  the  country  through 
the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  coast  before  January  1,  1935.  Art.  3.  To 
enjoy  this  benefit  a  contract  shall  be  signed  before  the  governor 
intendant  of  the  department  of  Bluefields,  or  before  governors  of  the 
Territories  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  and  Cape  Gracias,  in  which  there 
must  be  clearly  given  the  area  planted  or  to  be  planted  and  the  place 
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in  which  it  is  situated,  as  well  as  the  premium  allowed  in  the  foregoing 
article.  The  said  contract  must  be  approved  by  the  executive 
power,  which  will  establish  the  other  requisites  necessary  for  statis¬ 
tical  purposes.” - Miss  Soledad  Jaen  has  opened  a  COLLEGE  FOR 

GIRI.<S  in  the  city  of  Matagalpa. 


The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Government  of  Panama  estimates 
the  POPULATION  of  the  city  of  Panama  at  the  present  time  at 
60,000,  and  that  of  Colon  at  30,000,  as  compared  with  45,000  and 
20,000,  respectively,  in  1912.  In  both  of  these  cities  there  has 
recently  been  a  large  influx  of  people  from  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
which,  due  to  the  completion  of  the  canal,  was  partially  cleared  of 

its  inhabitants. - The  Executive  Power  has  authorized  the  Central 

and  South  American  Telegraph  Co.  to  import  free  of  duty  the  wire 
and  electric  and  telegraph  instruments  required  for  the  laying  and 

exploitation  of  a  LINE  between  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon. - 

A  LIGHTHOUSE  has  been  erected  and  put  in  operation  at  the 

entrance  of  port  Mensabe. - Thomas  Arias  and  associates  have 

bought  the  property  of  the  Darien  GOLD  MINING  CO.,  including  a 
railway  60  kilometers  long.  The  property  comprises  buildings  and 
roads  and  over  5,000  hectares  of  land.  The  new  owners  propose  to 
exploit  the  mines,  and  later,  after  the  close  of  the  European  war, 

intend  to  sell  an  interest  in  same. - A  company  has  been  organized 

at  Chitre  for  the  manufacture  of  SOAP  by  a  process  in  which  cane 
molasses  will  be  used.  The  establishment  is  under  the  direction  of 
Engineer  Guerini. - The  Executive  Power  has  issued  a  decree  gov¬ 

erning  the  collection  of  the  federal  tax  on  distilleries  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  LIQUORS  which  the  law  divides  into  two  classes.  The 
first  class  comprises  establishments  which  sell  liquors  at  wholesale  or 
e.xport  same,  and  the  second  class  includes  those  which  sell  to  the 
consumer.  Factories  of  the  first  class  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  100 
balboas,  and  those  of  the  second  class  to  50  balboas.  In  future  no 

distillery  can  be  established  in  Panama  without  a  license. - The 

Executive  Power  has  extended  the  term  of  the  contract  made  with 
the  United  Fruit  Co.  until  November  5,  1915,  in  which  to  construct 
sewers  and  aqueducts  at  Bocas  del  Toro  and  in  which  to  complete 

the  filling  up  of  the  low  land  at  Almirante. - President  Porras  has 

issued  a  decree  under  the  provisions  of  which  FOREIGN  TEACH¬ 
ERS  now  employed  in  Panama  may  continue  to  exercise  their  calling 
without  having  to  comply  at  the  present  time  with  all  the  provisions 
of  the  school  law. - The  business  of  the  different  INSURANCE 
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companies  operating  in  Panama  in  1913  was  as  follows:  The  Inter¬ 
national  Insurance  Co.  (fire  insurance),  5,714,142  balboas;  maritime 
insurance,  149,250  balboas,  and  transportation  insurance,  4,284,935. 
The  Pan  American  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  Orleans,  521,000  bal¬ 
boas  ;  the  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co.  of  London  (fire  insurance) , 
836,850  balboas;  the  Sun  Insurance  Co.  (fire),  of  London,  816,027 
balboas;  The  Phoenix  Assurance  Co.  of  Loudon,  801,026;  and  The 
Scottish  Union  &  National  Insurance  Co.  of  London  and  Edinburgh, 

554,840. - The  Government  of  Panama  has  granted  B.  F.  EUinger 

1,000  hectares  of  land  in  the  province  of  Colon  for  use  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  AGRICULTURAL  COLONY. - Miss  M.  Helen 

Beitia  has  denounced  a  GOLD  MINE  near  Criollo  HiU  in  the  district 
of  Chriqui. 


The  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  Paraguay  in  gold  pesos  for  the 
10  years  1905  to  1914,  inclusive,  was  as  follows:  1905,  imports 
4,678,514.25,  exports  2,833,009.21;  1906,  imports  6,324,283.93,  ex¬ 
ports  2,695,047.49;  1907,  imports  7,512,502.04,  exports  3,236,109.63; 
1908,  imports  4,072,953.04,  exports  3,867,094.50;  1909,  imports 
3,787,951.28,  exports  5,136>638.62;  1910,  imports  6,419,412.96,  ex¬ 
ports  4,916,918.25;  1911,  imports  6,694,995.63,  exports  4,735,572.83; 
1912,  imports  5,350,600.13,  exports  4,235,723.36;  1913,  imports 
8,119,907.09,  exports  5,630,929.13;  1914,  imports  5,149,464.99,  ex¬ 
ports  4,584,358.  The  gold  peso  is  equal  to  $0.965. - Notwith¬ 

standing  the  commercial  and  financial  disturbances  produced  in 
Paraguay  due  to  the  European  war,  the  AGRICULTURAL  BANK 
of  Asuncion  will  continue  in  1915,  as  in  former  years,  to  make  agri¬ 
cultural  loans  and  to  buy  uncured  Habana  tobacco  grown  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  wed  as  to  purchase  common  tobacco  and  raw  cotton  at  all 

points  accessible  to  the  railway. - The  national  COASTWISE  L^VW 

enacted  on  September  27,  1914,  became  operative  in  April  last.  One 
of  the  objects  of  this  law  is  to  induce  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  trade  to  sail  under  the  Paraguayan  flag,  or,  in  other  words, 

to  nationalize  their  vessels. - The  number  of  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 

operating  in  the  Republic  in  1914  aggregated  1,124,  of  which  571  were 
for  males  and  553  for  females.  The  number  of  pupils  regisk‘red  in 
these  schools  was  68,937,  of  which  39,930  were  males  and  28,987 
females.  The  average  attendance  was  57,431,  of  which  33,275  were 

males  and  24,156  females. - The  NATIONAL  COLLEGE  at 

Asuncion  has  37  professors,  the  one  at  Villarrica  7,  and  the  one  at 
Pillar  6,  or  a  total  of  50  professors  in  the  national  colleges  of  llio 
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Republic.  The  number  of  matriculates  in  these  three  colleges  in 
1914  was  790,  of  which  645  registered  in  the  Federal  Capital,  68  in 

Vniairica  and  77  in  Pilar. - The  EXPORTS  of  Paraguay  during 

the  first  quarter  of  1915  totaled  1,137,250.93  pesos  gold.  The  im¬ 
ports  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  444,511.86  gold  pesos 

(gold  peso  =  80.965). - During  January,  February,  and  March, 

1915, 338  steamei-s,  representing  71,311  tons,  entered  the  port  of  Asun¬ 
cion,  together  with  423  sailing  vessels,  having  a  capacity  of  16,592 
tons.  These  vessels  carried  5,681  passengers. — — The  NATIONAL 
HOSPITAL  of  San  Vicente  de  Paul  at  Asuncion  inaugurated  a  free 
consultation  service  in  May  last  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent  sick 

of  the  Federal  Capital. - The  Senate  of  Paraguay  has  approved  a 

concession  granting  to  Guggiari,  Gaona  &  Co.  permission  to  construct 
and  exploit  a  RAILWAY  from  Horqueta  to  Pedro  Juan  Caballero 

and  Bella  Vista. - The  Government  of  Paraguay  has  been  invited 

to  participate  in  the  First  American  CHILDREN’S  CONGRESS, 

which  will  meet  in  Mendoza,  Argentine  Republic,  in  July,  1916. - 

A  recent  executive  decree  places  the  sum  of  200,000  pesos  currency 
at  the  disposal  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  for  use  in  the 

construction  of  SCHOOLHOUSES. - The  House  of  Deputies  of 

the  Congress  of  Paraguay  has  approved  the  Ricard  concession  for 
the  establishment  of  a  COLD-STORAGE  plant  in  the  city  of  Asun¬ 
cion. 


The  BUDGET  of  the  Government  of  Peru  for  1915,  approved  by 
the  National  Congress,  estimates  the  receipts  of  the  nation  at 
£2,847,275,  and  the  expenditures  at  £2,973,471,  or  an  excess  of 
expenditures  over  receipts  of  £126,196.  The  expenditures  in  detail 
are  as  follows:  Congress,  £97,942;  department  of  home  affairs 
(Gobiemo),  £476,733;  department  of  foreign  relations,  £53,047; 
department  of  agriculture,  £480,761 ;  departmentof  finance,  £997,172; 
department  of  war  and  marine,  £724,191 ;  and  department  of  fomento, 

£143,633. - In  1914  the  EXPORTS  of  benzine  were  28,759  tons, 

valued  at  £614,318;  of  gasoline,  885  tons,  £27,147;  of  crude  petro¬ 
leum,  107,536  tons,  £888,594;  white  sugar,  7,045  tons,  valued  at 
£117,513;  granulated  sugar,  145,335  tons,  £2,299,403;  brown  sugar, 
23,715  tons,  £216,690;  and  raw  sugar  (chancaca),  573  tons,  valued  at 
£8,341,  or  a  total  export  of  sugarof  176,668  tons,  valued  at  £2,641,947. 
The  exports  of  hides  and  skins  amounted  to  2,689,059  pounds,  valued 
at  £182,060.  The  exports  of  hides  and  skins  in  detail  in  1914  were  as 
follows:  Alpaca  skins,  2,294  kilos,  valued  at  £398;  goatskins,  428,046 
kilos,  valued  at  £55,645;  sheepskins,  68,705  kilos,  £3,434;  fresh 
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salted  ox  hides,  591,518  kilos,  valued  at  £29,575;  dry  ox  hides, 
926,840  kilos,  £55,806;  dry  salted  oxhides,  670,609  kilos;  and  other 

hides  and  skins  1,047  kilos,  valued  at  £182,060. - The  total  value 

of  REAL  PROPERTY  in  the  Republic  of  Peru  is  estimated  at 

£47,000,000,  or  about  £10  per  inhabitant. - The  net  profits  of  the 

Arequipa  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  company  in  1914  were 
155,235.79  soles  (sol  =  $0,486).  The  capital  of  this  company  is 
750,000  soles.  After  pa3dng  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  on  the  capital 
a  surplus  of  80,235.79  soles  remained  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
reserve  and  other  funds.  Of  the  7,500  shares  of  100  soles  each  issued 

bj’  the  company,  4,690  belong  to  the  Von  der  Heyde  family. - 

Since  the  middle  of  1914  the  MINT  at  Lima  has  coined  1,419,000 
soles  for  delivery  to  private  parties,  principally  to  the  large  mining 
companies  of  the  countiy  to  be  used  in  the  payment  of  services  for 
labor.  In  April,  1915,  the  total  coinage  of  silver  soles  in  the  Republic 
amounted  to  1,419,000  soles.  At  the  present  time  there  is  bullion 
on  hand  at  the  Mint  for  the  coinage  of  about  600,000  silver  soles. — — 
Antonio  de  Prunera,  a  Spanish  promoter,  has  organized  a  company 
in  Lima  wdth  a  capital  of  100,000  soles  to  engage  in  AGRICULTURAL 

pursuits  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Federal  Capital. - The  Institute  of 

History  of  Cuzco  has  petitioned  the  Government  to  exercise  direct 
control  over  the  excavations  in  the  ancient  ruins  of  the  Republic  and 

to  establish  a  MUSEUM  in  the  city  of  Cuzco. - WIRELESS  telegraph 

service  has  been  established  with  the  Brazilian  stations  of  Manaos, 
Porto  Velho,  Rio  Branco,  Xapuri,  Senna-Madureira,  Tarahuaca, 

Cruzeiro  do  Zul,  and  numerous  other  points. - In  1914  the  exports 

of  WOOL  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  4,837,813  kilos,  made  up  of 
8,136  kilos  of  alpaca  w'ool  from  Chala;  2,331,082  kilos  of  alpaca  wool 
from  MoUendo;  115,327  kilos  of  alpaca  wool  from  Pisco;  326,061 
kilos  of  llama  wool;  1,435,154  kilos  of  washed  sheep’s  wool;  621,942 
kilos  of  unwashed  sheep’s  wool;  and  111  kilos  of  vacuna  wool. 
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On  April  30,  1915,  President  Melendez  promulgated  a  law  enacted 
by  Congress  imposing  a  general  TAX  ON  INCOMES.  The  law  pre¬ 
scribes  that  the  tax  shall  be  collected  from  aU  persons  who  have  in¬ 
comes  in  excess  of  2,000  pesos  (Peso  =  $0,365).  The  tax  is  payable 
in  half  yearly  installments  on  January  1  and  July  31  of  each  year 
at  the  legal  domiciles  of  the  persons  subject  thereto.  The  incomes 
subject  to  the  tax  are  as  follows:  Incomes  from  2,000  to  5,000  pesos, 
2  per  cent;  from  5,001  to  10,000  pesos,  3  per  cent;  from  10,001  to 
15,000  pesos,  4  per  cent,  and  15,001  pesos  and  over,  5  per  cent.  The 
proceeds  of  the  tax  are  to  be  used  in  helping  to  defray  the  expenses 
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of  the  Government  during;  the  abnormal  times  caused  by  the  European 

war. - Dr.  Alejandro  Hernfindez  and  Dr.  Hector  Pcccorini  have 

petitioned  tlie  National  Assemhh*  to  grant  them  a  concession  for  a 
specified  time  for  the  manufacture  of  SULPHURIC  ETHER.  If  the 
petition  receives  favorable  action  by  Congress,  the  petitioners  pro¬ 
pose  to  immediately  establish  this  new  industry  in  the  Republic. - 

A  NIGHT  SCHOOL  for  artisans  has  been  established  at  Santa  Ana 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Governor  of  the  Department. - The  Occi¬ 

dental  Bank  of  the  City  of  San  Salvador  has  imported  2,700,000 
pieces  of  NICKEL  COIN  of  the  denomination  of  3  centavos,  2,000,000 
pieces  of  the  denomination  of  1  centavo,  and  10,000  pieces  of  the 
denomination  of  5  centavos.  The  Bank  of  Salvador  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commercial  Bank  of  the  Federal  Capital  are  also  expecting 

large  remittances  of  nickel  coin. - Dr.  Carlos  Leiva  represented  the 

Government  of  Salvador  at  the  Pan  American  MEDICAL  CONGRESS 
which  met  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  June  21,  1915. - The  depart¬ 

ment  of  fomento  has  signed  a  contract  with  Jose  Maria  Peralta  Lagos, 
a  civil  engineer,  for  the  construction  of  a  BRIDGE  over  the  Tomayate 
River  for  a  consideration  of  15,000  pesos. - A  bill  hiis  been  intro¬ 

duced  into  Congress  authorizing  the  President  of  the  Republic  to 
build  HOUSES  FOR  WORKMEN  at  such  places  in  the  country  as 
he  may  deem  advisable.  The  author  of  the  bill  proposes  to  raise 
funds  for  beginning  construction  work  by  levying  a  tax  of  10  centa¬ 
vos  on  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  annually. - The  report  of 

the  l>oard  of  directors  of  the  foreign  bondholders  just  issued  in  London 
shows  that  Salva<lor,  since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war,  is  one 
of  the  countries  that  has  continued  to  make  the  payments  necessary 
t<j  meet  its  FOREIGN  OBLIGATIONS. - The  West  Indian  Carib¬ 

bean  Bureau  of  New  York  has  decided  to  establish  a  BRANCH 
OFFICE  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  and  to  publish  an  illustrated 

book  concerning  the  resources  of  the  country. - A  municipal 

EXITJSITION  is  to  be  opened  in  the  city  of  Sonsonate  on  SepteinlxT 
15  next.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  exhibits  of  line  stock  and 

agricultural  and  industrial  y)roducts. - Tlie  Central  SOCIETY  OF 

TEAf'HERS  of  Salva«lor  ha.s  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  eilueation  in  the  Re|)ul)lic  and  th(^  study  of  educational  and 
civic  fjuestioiLS  of  interest  to  Central  America. 


URUGUAY 


'I’lie  plans  ami  sjxxifications  for  the  constnietion  of  the  mw 
]J‘1GIS]..AJ'I\'E  I'AL.Af.'E,  pref)are<l  by  ('ayetaiio  .Moretti  and 
submitted  to  the  buihling  board  of  the  I  louse*  of  Kepr<*sentativ  «*s  of 
the  I'ruguayan  Congress,  hav<^  been  ayeproved  ley  both  chamlx'rs. 
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The  work  specified  is  estimated  to  cost  6,273,000  pesos  (peso  =  $1,034). 
Construction  work  is  under  the  direction  of  the  legislative  palace 
committee,  which  will  continue  building  operations  until  the  money 
at  its  disposal  is  exhausted,  and  will  then  solicit  from  Congress  an 
additional  appropriation  sufficient  to  complete  the  work  planned. 
The  new  legislative  palace  will  occupy  the  public  square  in  Monte¬ 
video,  known  as  the  Plaza  of  General  Flores,  together  with  such  of 
the  neighboring  streets  as  may  be  required  to  conform  with  the 

architect’s  plans. - The  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  on 

April  14,  1915,  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  for  the  prevention  of 
ACCIDENTS  TO  WORKMEN,  prescribe,  among  other  things, 
that  motors  and  dynamos  used  by  industrial  companies  shall  be 
mclosed  by  railings  or  bars,  and  persons  not  connected  with  the 
service  are  forbidden  entry  to  such  inclosures.  In  the  wood  working 
industry,  workmen  whose  eyes  may  be  injured  by  shavings,  particles 
of  dust,  etc.,  are  required  to  wear  glasses.  This  rule  also  applies  to 
workmen  in  foundries  where  there  is  danger  of  injury  from  sparks, 

sand,  etc. - The  original  plan  of  the  ZAB^rVLA  IRRIGATION 

CANAL,  which  was  estimated  to  cost  11,000,000  pesos  and  to  supply 
16  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  or  sufficient  to  irrigate  12,000 
hectares  of  land,  has  been  modified  so  as  to  furnish  32  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second  or  enough  to  irrigate  40,000  hectares  of  land.  The 
cost  of  the  modified  plan  is  estimated  at  17,000,000  pesos,  and  the 
production  of  electric  power  for  the  use  of  the  State  at  300,000 
kilowatt  hours.  The  plan  was  originated  by  R.  P.  Wilson,  a  civil 

engineer. - According  to  a  report  of  the  director  general  of  posts 

and  telegraphs  of  the  Government  of  Uruguaj-,  the  pieces  of  MAIL 
matter  handled  by  the  postal  authorities  in  1914  numbered  102,529,942 
of  which  80,285,460  were  fort'ign  mail  and  22,244,482  domestic  mail. 
The  telegrams  sent  in  1914  numbered  443,688,  as  compared  with 
418,124,  in  1913.  The  telegrams  received  in  1914  numbered  483,533, 
as  compared  with  467,343  in  1913.  The  number  of  postal  packages 
(parcels  post)  lumdled  in  1914  was  52,028  as  compart'd  with  70,231 
in  1913.  Domestic  money  orders  were  issued  in  1914  to  the  value  of 
6,598,416  pesos,  and  foreign  money  orders  to  the  value  of  233,874 
pesos.  The  receipts  of  the  tlepartment  of  ])osts  and  telegraphs 
during  tlie  fiscal  year  1913-14  amounted  to  1,541,840  pe.sos  imd  the 
expendituit's  to  1,530,136  pesos.-  WATERWORKS  have  re¬ 
cently  been  installed  in  the  city  of  Star  Eugenio. - The  bureau 

of  statistics  of  the  Government  of  I’ruguay  has  eomj)iled  data 
showing  that  the  number  of  BIRTHS,  DEATHS,  AND  MAR¬ 
RIAGES  in  the  Republie  in  1914  was  as  follows:  Births,  38,571,  as 
compared  with  40,315  in  1913;  deaths,  15,350  as  compared  with 
15,374  in  1913;  and  marriages,  6,073  as  compart'd  with  7,330  in 

1913. - -A  Kussian  AGKKT’L'IT'U.VL  t'OLON Y  has  rt'cently  been 

established  at  Mendisco  near  Paysandu. 
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On  May  3,  1915,  the  Congress  of  Venezuela  unanimously  elected 
Gen.  Juan  Vicente  Gomez  President  of  the  Republic  for  the  term 

beginning  in  1915  and  ending  April  19,  1922. - On  April  25  last  a 

school  for  women  and  girls  was  established  in  Maracaibo  to  give 

instruction  in  the  manufacture  of  STRAW  HATS. - The  Tachira 

Railway  Co.  has  declared  a  dividend  of  112,000  bolivares  (bolivar  = 

SO.  193),  or  at  the  rate  of  4  bolivares  per  share. - -An  ICE  factory  has 

been  establislied  at  Calabozo.  The  plant  is  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  machinery  and  has  a  capacity  sufficient  to  supply  not  only 
the  town  in  which  it  is  located  but  the  country  and  towns  in  the 

vicinity. - In  1914  there  were  35,729  persons  who  entered  the 

Republic  through  foreign  vessels  and  other  means  of  communication, 
and  30,872  who  left  the  country  in  the  same  manner.  During  the 
same  year  the  foreign  ENTRANCES  AND  DEPARTURES  num¬ 
bered,  respectively,  10,610  and  9,742  persons. - The  delegates  of 

Venezuela  to  the  second  meeting  of  the  NINETEENTH  CONGRESS 
OF  AMERICANISTS,  which  will  be  held  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  early 
in  1916,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  first  meeting  in  Washington,  are 
the  ex-ministers  of  foreign  relations  of  Bolivia,  Col.  Benedicto 
Goytia  and  Dr.  Claudio  Pinilla,  and  the  consul  general  of  Peru  in 

Bolivia,  Sr.  Jos6  Maria  Barreto. - In  1914  there  were  recorded  in 

the  general  land  registration  office  of  the  Republic  1,167  transfers  of 
REAL  PROPERTY,  on  which  registration  fees  amounting  to  9,892.60 
bohvares  were  paid.  Thebranchland  offices  recorded  33,545  transfers, 
representing  a  value  of  1 10,486,507  bolivares,  and  451,009.34  bolivares 

in  recording  fees. - The  FOREIGN  TRADE  of  Venezuela  in  1914, 

according  to  data  compiled  by  the  treasury  department  in  Caracas 
and  published  in  El  Nuevo  Diario  of  May  23  last,  consisted  of 
302,400,893  kilos  of  merchandise  valued  at  183,979,266  bolivares 
(bohvar=$0.193)  made  up  of  imports,  114,042,262  kilos  valued  at 
72,473,912  bolivares,  and  exports  188,358,631  kilos  valued  at 

111,505,354  bolivares. - The  mule  TRAMWAY  in  Maracaibo  has 

been  changed  to  an  electric  line.  Eight  tramcars,  with  a  capacity  of 
24  passengers,  recently  arrived  in  that  city  and  are  being  used  on 

the  Haticos  line. - Tulio  Samper  y  Grau,  director  of  the  National 

Academy  of  History  of  Caracas,  has  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  capital  two  important  unpubhshed  manuscripts  concerning  Ven¬ 
ezuelan  history.  One  of  these  relates  to  the  taking  possession  of  the 
presidency  by  Bolivar  on  September  10,  1827,  and  the  other  to  the 
election  of  Bohvar  on  December  17,  1819,  and  his  inauguration  on 
December  24  of  the  same  year. 
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DKLKtiATKS  WHO  WILI,  .VTTKXD  TITK  f.VN  AMKRK'.VN  KINAXCIAL  C'().\KKKKX('-E  AT  \VASIII> 

A  I* 

First  row:  Ambassador  da  Cama,  Brazil:  Ambassador  Snaroz-Mtiiioa,  (!hilc:  Ambassador  Nadn,  Arcenlina:  Minis 
Mombrt'no,  Honduras:  Minister  Vclaztiiiez,  I'arasiuay:  Minister  Morales,  I’anama.  Second  row;  Minister  Chi 
Costa  Kiea;  Minister  Dotniniei,  Venezuela;  Minister  jimcnez,  Dominican  Republic;  Minister  Zaldivar,  Salvadi 
Third  row:  Argentina.  Samuel  Hale  Pearson,  director  of  the  N'ational  Bankof  Argentina;  Richard  C.  Ahlao,  form 
Bolivia,  Adolfo  Ballivian,  consiil  general  in  New  York:  Brazil,  Amoro  Cavalcanti,  former  judse  of  supreme  cour 
Santiaao  Perez  Triana,  prominent  l>ankcr;  Costa  Rica,  Mariano  Guardia,  minister  of  finance;  John  M.  Keith,  1: 
former  minister  to  I'nited  States:  Guatemala,  Guillermo  Aeuirre,  minister  of  llnance;  Honduras,  Leopoldo  f 
Arjona,  minister  of  finance;  Ramon  Arias,  jr.,  vice  preskient  of  bank  of  Canal  Zone;  Peru,  Biuardo  Hicirinsot 
Pedro  Cosio,  minister  of  finance;  Venezuela,  fedro  R.  It incones,  consul  Kcneral  in  New  York. 
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Minister (’akicron,  Bolivia:  Minister  de  Pena,  UniKuay;  Minister  Mendez,  Ouatemala;  Minister  Betancourt,  Colombia;  MinLster 
er  Chamorro,  Niearaeua;  Minister  Cdrdova,  Ecuador:'  Minister  Menos,  Haiti;  Minister  Cespedes,  Cuba;  Minister  Brenes  Mesen, 
Salvador;  Don  Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander,  charge  d’affaires  of  Peru:  Don  Roberto  Ancizar,  secretary  of  Legation  of  Colombia. , 
3,  former  minister  of  ffnance  for  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires;  John  E.  Zimmerman,  of  the  Buenos  .Vires  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
ic  court;  Chile,  Luis  Izquierdo,  former  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  Luis  Aldunate,  former  governor  Province  of  Chlloe;  Colombia, 
eith,  banker:  Cuba,  I’ablo  Desvernine,  former  secretary  of  treasury.  Fourth  row;  Dominican  Republic,  Francisco  J.  Peynado, 
loldo  Cordova,  minister  of  hacienda  (treasury);  Nicaragua,  Pedro  Rafael  Cuadra,  former  minister  of  finance;  Panama,  Aristides 
Iginson,  consul  ceneral  in  New  York:  Salvador,  .Vlfonso  <)uifiones,  vice  president:  Josi)  Suay,  subsecretary  of  finance;  Vruguay 


